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ANNUAL MEETING 
OF THE 


AMERICAN EQUAL RIGHTS ASSOCIA- 
1ION. 


cnntaintiailjetiamsaian 
SECOND DAY’S PROCEEDINGS. 


Tue Association met again in convention at Steinway 
Hall,on Thursday morning, May 13th, the President, 
Mrs, E. Cady Stanton, in the chair, 

Mrs. Lucy Stove read letters to the convention from 
Jobn Stuart Mill, Wm. Lloyd Garrison, Rev. Samuel 
Johnson, of Lynn Mass., and others, 

James W. Stillman, a member of the Rhode Island 
Legislature, was then introduced. He said he could not 
hold his peace while he saw the burdens under which the 
women of this country were laboring. John Stewart 
Mill said that there were three steps through which 
every reform had to pass; the first was ridicule, the 
second argument, and the third adoption. Ifhe had not 
greatly mistaken, this question had passed through the 
first stage, and had come to the secqnd. The time 
was now passed away for ridicule and contempt: the 
question is demanding attention, and, like Banquo’s 
ghost, it will not down. 

Mrs. Livermore said that they had delegations from 
the west, and she did not want them to go home and 
say that they had not been heard because they had 
not achance. In Chicago, when they had a convention, 
the newspapers gave up all their editions for three days 
and gave them correct reports. But here, judging from 
the papers that morning, they were thought of no ac- 
count. Then, too, they were reported to have said what 
they did not say. 

The President—That is rather severe upon our New 
York reporters. They are doing their best. (Great ap- 
plause.) 

Mrs. Rose—If those who live in Chicago are best, who 
made them so, or made Chicago what it was? The ex- 
perience of the child is derived from the parent. What 
made Chicago but the City of New York? (Great ap- 
plaus.) 

Mrs. Livermore—We illustrate the truth of Dr, Watt’s 
hymn which says that “we are grown wiser than our 
teachers, and better know the Lord,’’ (Great laughter.) 

Dr. Mercy B. Jackson recounted the difficulties that 
had to be met in gaining admission to our colleges for 
young ladies, and proceeded to argue that if the govern- 
ment depends upon the consent of the governed, woman 
should not be subject to any laws which she had not a 
hand in enacting. Women should not be deprived of 
the trial bya jury of her peers. This freest and best gov- 
ernment on the face of the earth is yet open to the ob- 
jection that a portion of its inhabitants are subject to 
partia' enactments. 

Fred. Douglass said that as there is a most important 
queetion submitted to the American people, be wanted to 
have a vote upon it from that audience. He then read 
the following resolutions : 

Resolved, That the American Equal Rights Associa- 
tion, in loyalty to its comprehensive demands for the po- 
litical equality of all American citizens, without distinc” 


class heretofore disfranhised, as a cheering part of the 





tion of race or sex, bails the extension of suffrage to any 


triamph of our whole idea. 

Resolved, therefore, That we gratefully welcome the 
pending fifteenth amendment, probibiting distranchise- 
ment on account of race, and earnestly solicit the State 
Legislatures to pass it without delay. 

Resolved, furthermore, That in view of this promised 
and speedy culmination of one-half of our demands, we 
are stimulated to redouble our energy to secure the fur- 
ther amendment guaranteeing the same sacred rights 
without limitation to sex. 

Resolved, That until the constitution shall know 
neither black nor white, neither male nor female, but 
only the equal rights of all classes, we renew our solemn 
indictment against that inscrument as defective, un- 
worthy, and an oppressive charter for the self-govern- 
ment of a free people. (Applause and hisses.) 


A Lady—I move that these resolutions be laid upon the 
table for future consideration. 

The President—-Of course. You see these resolutions 
require discussion ; therefore, they had better be laid 
upon the table for future consideration. 


Mr. Burleigh—I do not think that they should be laid 
upon the table, because they are not before the meeting. 
To lay them upon the table will make it necessary to have 
a vote to bring them before the meeting. 

No action being taken on the above resolutions, 


The Rev. Gilbert Haven, editor of Zion’s Herald, was 
introduced. He said: Ladies and gentlemen—As I 
believe that is the way to addrsss you, or shall I merge 
you into one and call you fellow-citizens —— 

Miss Anthony—Let me tell you how to say it. Itis per- 
fectly right for a gentleman to say “ladies and gentle- 
men,” but a lady should say, *‘ gentlemen and ladies.’ 
(Great applause.) You mention your friend’s name first 
before you do your own. (Applause.) I always feel like 
rebuking any lady wbo says, ‘‘ ladies and gentlemen.” 
It ia a lack of good manners to say Bo. (Laughter and 
great applause.) 

Mr. Haven (continuing)—I thank the lady for the rule 
she bas laid down. Now, Mr. Beecher has said that a 
minister is composed of the worst part of man and wo- 
man, and there are wealthy men who say that the pulpit 
should be closed against the introduction of politics, but 
I am glad this sentiment is not a rule ; I rejoice that the 
country has emancipated the ministry so that 4 minister 
can speak politics. Now, I go further than saying that 
it is the mere right of the women to achieve their end— 
I say it is an obligation imposed upon the American 
people to grant their views to this large and influential 
class of the commonwealth. The tegislation of the 
country concerns the woman as much as the man. Is 
not the wife as much interested in the preservation of 
property as her husband? Another reason is, that the 
purity of politics depends upon the admission of woman 
to the franchise, for without her influence the morality 
of politics is not to be obtained. (Applause.) 

Mrs. Gage, of Onondaga, New York, preeented herself 
as a delegate to the convention from Onondaga, and read 
the following report passed at the meeting which ap- 
pointed her to that office : 

Resolved, That this convention calls upon the conven- 
tion to be convened in the city of New York to recom- 
mend and favor a system of organization which shall 
reach every town, village and hamlet in the United 
States, presenting a plan in detail, which, by its unifom- 
ity, shall render it easy for the whole people to co-oper- 
ate in the reform, 

Mr. Schienhoeff moved a resolution, the purport of 
which was that the convention should recommend and 
sanction the formation of co-operative societi@® as the 
means of securing to working women just compensation 
for their labors and the protection and help which they 
so much need. 

This resolution was strongly opposed by Mrs, Liver- 
more and others, on the ground that the question of la- 
bor and capital was not within the province of the con- 
vention. They thought the whole subject was a separate 
one, and a very extensive one, and ought to be left to 
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another convention. Mrs, Stanton, Miss Anthony, and 
others took a different view, contending that any propo- 
sition for the amelioration of the condition of working- 
women was peculiarly appropriate to be discussed by the 
convention. 

Mrs. Dr. L. 8. Batchelder, a delegate appointed by the 
Boston Working Women’s Association, said that she re- 
presented ten thousand working women of New Eng- 
land, and they had instructed her, as their representa- 
tive, to introduce a resolution looking to the ameliora- 
tion of the conditition of the working women. ll the 
talk here, so far, has been in favor of the ballot and in 
the interest of the heiress, She was in favor of inserting 
a resolution in the series which would look to the inter- 
est of the poor working-girl, that she might be enabled 
to earn her daily bread without resorting to the last 
means of obtaining it. She then began to read a series 
of resolutions passed at the recent New England Work- 
ing women’s Convention in Boston, and which were to 
the effect that industrial schools, instead of alms-houses, 
should be built, and that the talents of women should 
be so far recognized that they be accorded the same 
compensation for their labor that is given to men. 

AFTERNOON Sessron.—After some remarks by Lilie 
Peckham, of Milwaukee, Senator Wilson was called 
upon, and spoke as follows : 





This is a rather new place for me to stand in, and yet 
I am very glad to say that I have no new views in regard 
to this question. I learned, fitteen or twenty years ago, 
something about this reform in its earliest days, when 
the excellent people who have labored so long with so 
much earnestness and fidelity first launched it before 
the country. I never knew the time in the last fifteen 
or twenty years that I was not ready to give my wife the 
right to vote, if she wanted to. I believe in the Declara- 
tion of Independence in its fyll scope and meaning, be- 
lieving it was born of Christiauity, that it came from the 
teachings of the New Testament; and I am willing to 
trust the New Testament and the Declaration of Inde- 
pendence anywhere on God’s earth, and to adopt their 
doctrine in the fullest and broadest manner. I do not 
know that all the good in the world be accomplished 
when the women of the United States will bave the right 
to vote. But that is sure tocome, Truth is truth, and 
will stand. 


Mrs, Ernestine L. Rose, in a stirring address, referred 
to the assertion of the Rev. Mr. Haven, that the seeds of 
the Woman’s Rights reform were sown in Massachusetts, 
and proceeded to disprove it. ‘Thirty-two years ago 
she went round in New York city with petitions to the 
legislature to obtain for married women the right to hold 
pro, erty in their own names. She only got five names 
the first year, but she and others persevered for eleven 
years, and finally succeeded. Who, asked Mrs. Rose, 
was the first to call a national conveation of women, 
New York or Massachusetts? (Applause.) I like to have 
justice done and honor given where it is due, 


Mrs. Sarah F. Norton, of the New York Working Wo- 
man’s Association, referring to the former attempt to 
exclude the discussion of the relations of capital and 
labor in the convention, argued that the question was an 
appropriate one in any Woman’s Rights Convention, and 
proposed that some member of the New York Working 
Women’s Association be heard on that point. 

Mrs. Eleanor Kirk accordingly described the begin« 
ning, progress and operations of the association. She 
also replied to the recent criticism of the World upon 
the semi-literary, semi-Woman’s Rights nature of the . 
meetings of their associations, and contended that they 
had a perfect right to debate and read essays, and do anys« 
thing else that other women might do. 

Mrs. Mary F. Davis—This lady proceeded to speak in 
behalf of the rights of her own sex, but she expressed 
her willingness to see the negro guaranteed in his rights , 
and would wait if only one question could be disposed ot. 
But she thought they would not have to wait long, for 
the Hon. Mr. Wilson had assured them that their side 
is to be strongly and successfully advocated, Every step 
in the great cause of human rights helps,the next one for- 
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ward. In 1848 Mrs. Stanton called the first Convention 
at Seneca Falls. 

Miss Anthony—And Lucretia Mott. 

Mrs. Davis—Yes ; and Lucretia Mott,and I love to 
speak of them in association. Mrs. Rose has alluded 
to the primary steps she took, and there were Susan B. 
Anthony, Mrs. Lucy Stone, Mrs. Blackwell, and Pautina 
Davis, and a great galaxy who paved the way ; and we 
stand here to proclaim the immortal principle of wo- 
man’s freedom. (Great applause.) The lady then re- 
terred to the great work that lay belore them in lifting 
out of misery and wretchedness the numbers of Wome , 
in this city and elsewhere, who were experiencing all the 
fullness of human degradation. Even when they had 


finished their present work, a large field was still beiore 


them in the elevation of their sex. (Applause.) 


Miss Anthony said, that before they proceeded any 


furthe;, she would hke to hear from Mrs. Paulina 
W. Davis, who had lately came from the South. (Ap- 
plaure.) “f 

Mrs. Paulina W. Davis then came forward. She would 


not be altoyetber satistied to have the Fifteenth Amend- 
ment passed without the >ixteenth, for they would have 
a race of tyrants raised above tiem im the South, and 
the biack women o! that country would also receive 
worse treatment than if the Amendment was not passed, 
Take auy class that have been slaves and you will find 
that they are the worst when tree, and become the hard- 
est masters. The colored women of the South say they 
do vot want to get married to the negro, as their hus- 
bands can take their children away from them, and also 
appropriate their earnings. The black women are more 
intelligent than the men, because they have learned 
something from their mistresses, She then related a 
story of bow the black men whip and abuse their wives 
in the South. One of ber sister's servants whipped his 
wite every Sunday regularly. (Laughter.) She thought 
that sort of men should not have the making of the laws 
for the governance of the women throughout the land, 
(Applauee.) 

Mr. Douglass then stepped forward and was received 
with great applauve., He said that all disinterested spec- 
tators would conce le that this Equal Rights meeting had 
been pr-eminently a Woman's Rights meeting. (Ap- 
plause,) They bad just heard an argument with which 
he could not agree—that the suffrage to the black men 
should be postponed to that of the women. Here isa 
woman who, since the day that the snake talked with 
our mother in the garden—from that day to this, 1 say, 
she has been divested ot political rights. What may we 
not expect, according to that reasoning, When woman, 
when—— (Loud laughter and applause.) 

Miss Anthony hereupon rose from her seat and made 
towards Mr. Douglass, saying something which was 
drowned iv the applause aud laughter which continue! 
Mr. Douglass was heard to say, however, “No, no. 
Susan,"’ which again set the audience off in another aud 
ible smile, and Miss Anthony took her seat. 

When silence was somewhat restored, Mr. Douglass 
continued, saying ‘*‘ You see when women get into 
trouble bow they act. Miss Anthony comes to the 
rescue—(laughtcr)—and these good people have not yet 
learned to hear people through. (Laughter.) When any- 
thing goes against them they are up right away. Now 
I do not believe the story that the slaves who are entran- 
chised become the worst of tyrants. (A Voice—“ Neither 
dol.” Applause.) I know how this theory came about. 
When a slave was made a driver he made himself more 
officious than the white driver, so that bis master might 
not suspect that he was favoring those under him, But 
we do not intend to have any master over us, (Ap- 
plause,) 

The President then took the floor and argued that 
not another man should be entranchised until enough 
women are admitted to the polls to outweigh those who 
have the iranchise. (Applause.) She did not believe in 
allowing ignorant negroes and ignorant and debased 
Chinamen to make lawe for her to obey. (Applause.) 

Mrs. Harper (colored) asked Mr, Blackwell to read the 
fifth resolution of the series he submitted, and contended 
that that covered the whole ground of the resolutions ° 
Mr. Douglass. 

Miss Authony—-Tken I move that that resolution be 
reconsidered. 

Mr. Dougla ss—Ob ! no; you cannot do that while the 
floor is occupied. 
. Mrs. Harper then proceeded with her remarks, saying 
that when it was a question of race she let the lesser 
question of sex go. But the white women all go for 
sex, letting race occupy a minor position. She liked the 
idea ot working-women, but she would like to know if 
it was broad enough to take colored women ? 

Miss Anthony and several others— Yes, yes, 

Mrs, Harper said that when she was at Boston, there 








were sixty women who rose up and deft work because 
one colored women went to gain a livelihood in their 
midst. (Applause.) If the vation could only handle 
one question, she would not have the black women put 
a single straw in the way if only the race of men could 
obtain what they wanted. (Great applause.) 


Mr. C. C. Burleigh attempted to speak, but was re- 
ceived with some disapprobation by tne audience, and 
confusion ensued. 


Miss Anthony said sbe protesied against the Fifteenth 
Amendment because it wasn’t Equal Right. 1t puttwo 
million more men in position of tyrants over two mil. 
lions women who had until now been the equals of the 
men at their side, 

Mr. Burleigh again essayed to speak. The confusion 
was so great that what could be reported only were the 
words: “This fifteenth—does not—any person—buar 
against the enfranchisement of women.”’ 

Mrs. Stone now appealed for erder, and her first ap- 
pearance caused the most respectful silence, as did the 
words of every one of the ladies who addressed them, 
Mr. Burleigh again ventured, but with no better result, 
and Miss Anthony made another appeal to bear him. 
He tried again to get a word in, but was once more un- 
successful, 


Mrs. Livermore then came in front, and said that she , 


would have a pretty story to tell her Chicago friends. 
She then proceeded to speak a tew words in advocacy ot 
the resolutions of Mr. Douglass. 

A motion was then made to lay the resolutions upon 
the table, and Mr. Blackwell moved the “ previous 
question.”’ 

Miss Anthony hoped that this, the first attempt at gag- 
ging discussion would not be countenanced. (Applause.) 
She then made a strong appeal for silence to hear Mr. 
Burleigh. 

Sufficient silence was then obtained for that gentleman 
to say that he had finished all he had to say ; but he was 
determined that they should hear the last word in si- 
lence. (Hisses, laughter, and yells.) He now took his 
seat, 

‘The motion to lay upon the table for discussion in the 
evening was then carried, and the session adjourned 
until the evening. 


EVENING SEsSION.—The Association met in the large 
hall of the Cooper Inatitute. A letter trom Jules Favre, 
the celebrated French advocate and lileraleur, was read, 
alter which addresses were delivered by Madame Anneke, 
of Milwaukee (in German), and by Madame d’Hericourt 
(in French). Both of these ladies aie of revolutionary ten- 
dencies, and left their native countries because they had 
rendered themselves obnoxious by a too tree expression 
of their political opmions, Madame d’Hericourt pro- 
posed in ber address a league of women in all countries 
in the world, whose object should be the triumph of 
right principles everywhere. On motion of Mra. Liver- 
more, the convention adopted and recommended Ma- 
dame d’Hericourt’s scheme. 

After a short speech by the Rev. J. F. Lovey, of Con. 
cord, and some ‘singing by the Hutchiosons, who were 
present, 

ernestine L. Rose made an address, at the close of 
which she moved that the name of the Society should 
be changed trom the ‘* American Equal Rights Associa- 
tion ’’ to the “ National Woman's Suffrage Association.” 

Lucy Stone said she must oppose this till the colored 
man gained the right to vote. If they changed the 
name ot the Association for such a reason as it was evi- 
dent it was proposed, they would lose the confidence of 
the public. [ hope you will not do it, 

A gentleman— Mrs. President, I hope you will do it; 
I move that the name of the association be changed to 
the ** Universal Franchise Association.” 

Mrs, Stanton—The question is already settled by our 
constitution, which requires a month’s notice previous 
to the annual meetiny before any change of name will 
be made, We willnow have a song. (Laughter.) 

Mr. Blackwell said that he bad just retarned from the 
south, and that he had learned to think that the test 
oath required of white men at the south who had been 
rebels must be abohshe’ before the vote be given to 
the negro. He was willing that the negro should have 
the suffrage, but not under such conditions that he 
should rule the South. 

At the allusion of Mr. Blackwelito the test oath the 
audience hissed loudly the hiut at abolishing that oath. 

Mrs. Stanton said—Gentlemea and Ladies, I take this 
as quite an insult to me. It is as if you were invited to 
diue with me and you turned up your nose at everything 
that was set on the table. 

Mrs. Livermore, the editress of the Agifa/or, was then 
introduced. She said—It certainly r:quires a great 
amount of nerve to talk before you, for you have such a 
frankness of expreesing yourselves that I am afraid of 





you. (Laughter and applause.) If you do not like the 
dish, you turn up your nose at it and say “ take it away, 
take it away.” (Laughter.) Now, I was brought up in 
the west, and it is a good place to get rid of any super. 
fluous modesty, but I am afraid of you. (applause.) It 
seems that you are more willing to be pleased than to 
hear what we women have to say, but it appears to me 
that the men of the communily cannot do less than to 
hear what we have gottosay. (Applause.) Throughout 
the day the men who have attended our convention have 
been turbulent. (Applause.) I say it frankly, that the 
behavior ot the majority of men has not been respectful, 
(Applause.) We felt as if we were talking to che side of a 
house. (Laughter.) The lady then proceeded to give a 
pathetic narration of the sorrow she had seen among 
the depraved and destitute of our great cities, and said 
that the work of the coming year would be to getup a 
monster petition of a million of names asking the Legis- 
lature for Suffrage. (Applause.) 

After a song from the Hutchinson family, who bad 
come trom Chicago to entertain the audiences of the 
Association, the meeting adjourned. 





MASS MEETING Al ‘Ih BROOKLYN 
AUVADEMY OF MUSIC. 
en ae 

Tae friends of Woman’s Suffrage, including 
most of the delegates to the Equal Rights Assc- 
ciation, which had been meeting in New York, 
besides many advocates; of Woman’s Suffrage, 
not members of the American Equal Rights 
Association, met in mass meeting in the Aca- 
demy of Music, Brooklyn, Friday morning, May 
14th, at 10 o’clock ; about five hundred people 
were present. Mr. Edwin A. Studwell called 
the meeting to order and nominated Mrs. Anna 
C. Field for President. This lady was unani- 
mously elected, and took the chair. Mus. 
Celia Burleigh was elected Secretary. On mo- 
tion of Mr. Studwell, the following committee 
was appointed to dratt resolutions: E. $8. 
Bunker, Mrs. E. R. Tilton, Mrs. A. Field, the 
Rev. J. W. Chadwick, J. J. Merritt, and Mrs. 
E. A. Studwell, 

Mrs. Elizabeth Cady Stanton was then intro- 
duced, She spoke as follows : 


I have just come gver here from New York, hoping to- 
day to listen to others, and am rather surprised to find 
myself rashed on the platform to make the first speech, 
for you all know t'at to make a speech in cold blood is a 
very hard thing. However, I am very happy always to 
say my best word for this grand work of Woman’s En- 
franchisement. I feel that now, when the Fitteenth 
Amendment is almost ready to be adopted by this nation,» 
it behooves every man and woman to say that woman 
shall no longer be ground under the iron heel of serf- 
dom, and that while all are rejoicing in the Fifteenth 
Amendment tor the black man, it is a degradation for 
the women ot this nation still to be under an old-time 
despotism. (Applause.) However, we may look upon 
that amendment as practically settled, tor it will be 
adopted, and then the only distranchised class in Ameri*a 
will be the women, and | hope the republican par‘y will 
crown their grand work by entranchising women. (Ap- 
plause.) Napoleon once said to Madame De Stael : “Why 
will you women meddle with politics?’’ to which she 
replied : “Sire, if you will hang us we must know the 
reason why.'’ (Applause.) That is what we are doing 
to-day, trying to find out the reason why women are de. 
prived of their right in the world of labor, literature, 
art and science, and in many of the states a woman has 
no rights of property. Such is the state of things to-day 
in Washington, where we bave heard such grand talk of 
the universal liberty of the republic. A grand idea of 
liberty was realized when the Declaration of Indepen _ 
deuce went forth ; it moved the globe to its centre, and 
was music in the ears of the countless exiles of the Old 
World, and we should now realize in this republic that 
grand idea of universal liberty promulgated nearly a 
century ago. 

Mrs. Lucy Stone addressed the audience briefly, con” 
gratulating the ladies upon the large number of men 
who hai become converted in their cause. Mr. Lang- 
don, of Vermont, followed with a briet speech. 


Mrs, Burleigh read a letter from the Hon. Geo. Wn, 
Curtis, indoraing very decidedly the doctrine of Woman 
Suffrage. 


The Rev. Mrs. Phoebe Hanaford then delivered 
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most eloquent and touching address on the moral in- 
fluence that the participation of women—mothers and 
wives—in government would have upon the world. 
Every true mother was with this movement. But there 
was another name that eur children sing about, and 
there was no other name so sweet on earth or in heaven, 
the name of Christ the Saviour. She wished this Wo- 
man’s Suffrage Convention would place upon its banner 
the name of Jesus Christ. The golden rule given by 
Jesus Christ, if carried out, would give equal mghts to 
all, and there would be no distinction between color, 
race or sex, 


, The Rev. Mr. Haven, of Massachusetts, was next in- 
troduced. He said there were three retorms needed— 
one was the abolition of social distinctions, another was 
the abolition of the rum-shop, and the third was giving 
the ballot to women. Of the three, which should take 
the precedence? 1t was hard to say that the woman did 
not lead them all. He had claimed, yesterday, that the 
Woman’s Rights movement originated in Massachusetts. 
He was mistaken. ‘he great idea of woman’s equality 
was taught by Christ; and still further back, when 
man aud woman were created and placed in Paradise, 
they were placed there on an equality, God gave man no 
supremacy over woman there. Not until sin had en- 
tered the world; not until after the fall was it said, 
** He shall rule over her.” If we were to be controlled 
by this curse of sin, we should still adhere to the old 
law giving the supremacy to the first-born son, for that 
was declared at the same time between Cain and Abel. 
Sin degraded, but grace emancipated. On the day of 
Pentecost, the spirit fell upon the man and woman alike, 
St. Paul declared this great doctrine of Woman’s Rights 
when he said, “‘ There is neither Greek nor Jew, neither 
bond nor free, neither male nor female, but all are one 
in Christ. If a woman prophecy, let her prophecy with 
the head covered,’”’ but he did not say women shall not 
prophecy. The doctrines of Woman’s Rights originated 
with God himself. There were many reasons why we 
should give the ballot to women. It would elevate wo- 
man herself, as well as conter incalculable benefits on 
both sexes. 
The meeting adjourned to meet at 2 o’clock p.m. 


AFTERNOON SEssion.—The meeting assembled again 
at2o’clock. Mrs. Livermore of Chicago was the first 
speaker, She dwelt more particularly upon the exclu- 
sion of women from the jury-box. 


Mrs. Lucy Stone had a letter from an Old School 
Presbyterian minister in Kansas, earnestly indorsing 
the Woman’s Rights movement. She was always glad 
to speak of the readiness with which the clergy adopted 
the principles of equal rights between the sexes. 


The Rev, J. W. Chadwick of Brooklyn made a brief 
speech, warmly advocating the cause of Woman Sutf- 
frage. 

Miss Peckham of Milwaukee, Wis., next addressed 
the meeting. 

The President announced that Lucretia Mott was on 
the stand. The audience called loudly for her, and 
would not be satisfied until she was compelled to come 
forward, when she was greated with great applause, 
This venerable pioneer of Woman’s Rights expressed 
her congratulations for the great progress of the cause 
to which she had devoted so much of her life. 

EvENING SEssion.—In the evening the building was 
crowded throughout, including stage and both galleries, 
with the very best material, intellectually, that Brooklyn 
can afford. The chairman called the meeting to order. 
The Committee on Organization reported tor President, 
Mrs. Celia Burleigh, and for Vice-Presidents, about 20 
names, Mrs. Norton read an extract from a letter from 
Wm. Lloyd Garrison, encouraging the sisterhood to push 
forward. Miss Olive Logan was next infroduced—spoke 
in her own theatrical style. She dealt numerous severe 
blows at the other sex. Her many sarcastic and 
humorous hits elicited great applause. A resclution 
declaring woman entitled to vote and hold office under 
all conditions which it is proper to impove on man, was 
read and adopted, after which Lucretia Mott, in marked 
contrast to the preceding speaker, in dress and manner, 
stepped forward and removed her bonnet. Mrs. Mott 
is now far beyond her threescore and ten years, but her 
intellect and ber memory remain as clear as in the prime 
of life! She spoke as follows : 

It is very little I have to say to you,both from inability 
to make my voic+ heard as well as from the failure of my 
strength tospeak. But I feel comforted in the assurance 
that there are many here who will not suffer you to go 
away without being properly instructed. I must dissent 
from part of the address which you have just heard—with 
the idea that it ill becomes us to answer all these flings by 
newspaper articles that are presented to us, by which 
we are ridiculed and satirized in various ways. Whea 

we were in Washington, some time since, we had an ex, 








cellent convention. Some objection was made to the 
peculiar costumes in which some of the members chose 
to appear on the platform. But it was not the business 
of that convention to take into consideration any such 
objections. I do not believe that the success of this 
cause is dependent upon any such considerations. I 
believe in woman having such self-respect and such dig- 
nity of demeanor everywhere as shall commend her 
hes to the accept of all right-thinking persons. 
I desire much that this cause be advocated on the true 
ground. We must understand the great needs of the 
human race ; we must have such clear insight as to be 
prepared to speak more from the inspiration of the time 
—with dignity rather than with levity. I would not be 
understood as wishing to bind any one to such serious 
and prosy addresses that shall not occasionally bring 
forth the mirthfulness of the congregation, to a certain 
extent ; but I do desire that we may all regulate our- 
selves, and direct our meetings in such a way as not to 
bring reproach upon us. An occurrence which hap- 
pened this afcernoon, I think, is calculated to throw 
some ridicule upon this movement. In taking up the 
Herald, a paper I do not often see, I perceive an intent 
to ridicule this movement ; and the World is also rather 
questionable on the subject. But depend upon it the 
cause is rising so fast, popular sentiment is rising so 
rapidly that it will not need that we should combat argu- 
ments or vituperations of any kind. We need not de- 
spair of ultimate success. When I consider what Lucy 
Stone did when she was at Oberlin College, avd ‘the 
Faculty discouraged her reading the Thesis which she had 
prepared, and endeavored to persuade her to allow a man 
to read it, when she telt that it would not be consistent 
with her ideas of right, and read it herself, then, indeed, 
I felt there was room for hope and congratulation. 
Mrs. Harper, the colored orator and lecturer, spoke 
next on matters concerning her own race. She was fre- 
quently and enthusiastically cheered. 





The Rev. Henry Ward Beecher was next introduced. 
As usual, his appearance on the stage called forth re- 
peated rounds of applause. He spoke as follows: I bave 
only heard the closing part of the speech of the speaker 
who preceded me; but I heard it with great emotion. 
To me it was the voice of history ; it was the voice of 
prophecy as well. I can remember when, in this goodly 
city—as much advanced as any city in the North in the 
principles of justice—it was tound-to be impossible that 
a colored woman should enter even the sanctuary on 
the Lord’s day, and take her seat by the side of* her 
white sisters. I have seen it impossible for men as well 
dressed, as gentlemanly, and of as much worth intellec- 
tually and morally as any white man you know, to enter 
the white line of omnibuses at the Fulton Ferry. 
Twenty years have passed away. For five years God 
Almighty deluged this country with war, and yet here, 
to-night, I see before me as goodly an audience as ever 
I saw—an audi of unq t and pre- 
judices—(applause)—and not only have you permitted 
this sister to sit among you unrebuked, without hiss 
or comrmsnt—on the contrary eliciting your hearty 
applause and sympathy ; she was your instructress ; 
she mastered you and you cheered her. Thank God 
that the world has turned clear around. And she is but 
another illustration of a truth of which there are so 
many illustrations, namely, that this is a practical 
people ; that this body is of the earth earthy, and that 
the thing of worth, which is of God, is the soul. Here- 
tofore, men have sworn by the golden candlestick ; I 
swear by the candle which is inside—the soul. We are 
coming to that better day in which we shall accept 
God's gift of the soul as inclusive of all other things, 
whether black or white. When God made man he 
knew better than you or I why he made man black or 
white. Do you suppose God, in crealing a poet, 
and filling his mind with enthusiasm and power to utter 
the right, didn’t know what he was about? Do you 
suppose that God, in creating the black and the white 
man, did not know what he was doing? I lay down the 
fandamental doctrine that wherever man has a specialty, 
whether of genius or of education, he has a right to 
take advantage of all the circumstances attending him. 
A ship has a right to as much water as will float, her. 
Now, in relation to this Woman’s Rights movement, I 
am opposed to coercion. If a woman says, ‘*Ob, 1 
want to be a happy mother and wite: I have all the 
rights I want; I do not want these things ;’’ I say, 
very well. We do not preach the doctrine of coercive 
rights. You shall have perfect liberty to stay at home. 
All we ask is that women shall follow their natures. 
Women may, in time, hope to rival Marshal Rynders 
in his management of a political meeting, and in their 
angry interchange of sentiments, Our example may 
bring women to our level. Of all heresies it seems to 
me there never was one so absurd as that heresy which 
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upposes that woman is noé fit for the pecular duties for 
which she is called. She was fit to whip you and me ; 
to teach us the best things, we know ; fit to take care o 
home ; and let me tell you that the woman who is fit to 
take care of home is fit to stand im the gateway of 
heaven itself. Nothing is more sacred between this 
and the heavenly rest than the Christian household. It 
is said that woman is not fit to hold office. Take the 
Presidents of the United States, as they run for the last 
eight or ten years, and I would rather take my chances 
among the average of women, A President of these 
United States requires merely common sense and 
honesty. Men are not more honest than women, not 
more sincere nor more capable. I come back again to 
the word soul, That is the sole value in this world 
No matter what the handle ot a knife may be, whether 
horn, or silver, or ivory, the blade after all is the thing. 
You may make a man rich, but if his children are boo- 
bies “they are no better than a poor min’s children—not 
so good in fact. In conclusion, Mr. Beecher said that all 
that was asked by those who were in favor of Equal 
Rights, was that men and women should have the right 
to go abroad or stay at home as they pleased ; to read, 
to write, to work. We give you plenary liberty: you 
must give us the same. : 





Music by the Huchinsons was now introduced by way 
of recreation and was received with applause. 

The President introduced Mr, Frederick Douglass. 
He made only a few remarks, insisting that Miss Cozzins 
could entertain the audience much better. 

Miss Phoebe Cozzins was then introduced. She made 
a brief but beautiful address. Mr. Douglass next spoke, 
and Lucy Stone closed the exercises with a most effective 
appeal for Woman’s entranchisement. 





LETTERS TO THE CONVENTION. 
FROM REY. SAMUEL J. MAY. 


fyracusE, May 11, 1869. 

Dear Frrenps: My engagements this week are such 
that I cannot attend the Anniversary of the American 
Equal Rights Association. But I trust I need not assure 
you, that my interest in your cause is unabated. 

I consider the enfranchisement of woman the most 
radical reform, in the condition of society in our coun- 
try, ever yet proposed. If accomplished (as it must be), 
it will in due time give the ascendancy to the humaner 
part of man’s nature, in the government of cities, states 
and the nation. And this humaner part of man, though 
less authoritative, is more influential ; though less osten- 
tatious of torce,is really more powerful in controlling 
and subduing the evil, at the same time that itis more 
encouraging and helpful to the goodin men. It tends 
continually to the establishment of self-government, 
which alone can be omnipresent and pervasive. 


It were no more absurd to insist, that any individual 
can stand as firmly upon one foot as upon two ; or that 
he can direct and control his conduct as well by his 
judgment without his conscience as by the influence of 
both—no more absurd than it is to assume, that the city, 
the state, the nation can be as well governed by one-half 
of the people, as by the whole of them—by the mascu- 
line properties of man, better than by the masculine and 
feminine co-operating. 

There has lately been, in our city and vicinity, quite a 
revival of interest in this great subject, On the 19th of 
January last, Mrs. Lucy stone gave a remarkably able 
lecture on ‘‘ Woman’s Rights” toa very large audience 
in our Wieting Hall. Immediately there was a move- 
mert among us on that behalf, and before the expiration 
of three weeks, there was a petition for the entranchise- 
ment of women sent to Congress, signed by more than 
1,700 adult persons of Syracuse. 

Then foll la of ten weekly meetings in 
our City Hall, at which the subject was publicly dis- 
cussed with earnestness by speakers on both sides, be- 
fore always large and sometimes crowded audiences, 

We hope to have another series of public meetings on 
the same subject next fall; and if Mrs Stanton will be 
our champion for two or three evenings, and Mrs, Stone 
for two or three evenings more, we will promise them 
two or three able, gentlemanly opponents who are sin- 
cere in thinking our doctrines erroneous—and who will 
give them an opportunity fully to vindicate those doc- 
trines in every particular 

Very sincerety your friend, SaMUEL J. May. 
To the President, Secretary and members of the American 

Equal Rights Asssociaton. 


FROM JULES FAVRE, 





MapamM STANTON: I am deeply touched by the honor. 
able invitation, which you were so kind as to send me, 
and, but for the distance that separates our two worlds, 
I would consider ita particular honor to be present at 
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the convention. Indeed it would bave been a glorious 
good tortune to greet that sacred country of liberty, to 
give my tribute of sympathy and admiration to its brave 
citizens and its noble and charming women. Prevented 
by work and duties too imperious to leave, I shall, 
nevertheless, be with you in spirit. My heart is united 
with yours to call forth with my warmest wishes and ef- 
foris a social renovation fiving to women their dignity and 
real moral power in freeing them from the yoke which, 
by institutions and prejudices, untortunately still hes on 
them. The Americans have all meaus of liberty on their 
side tor the accomplishment of their giand work, whilst 
we yet battle ; still our looks fasten on your shore, we 
have the certainty to succeed and to help you in the im- 
perishable cause of human emancipation, 

Will you, dear madam, accept for yourself and your 
country women the expression of my feelings of the deep- 
est and most resjectiul sympathy and consideration, 

JULES Favre. 

Paris, April 26, 1869, 


FROM JEANNIE JUNE CROLY. 


My Dean Mas. Stanton: In reply to your kind note 
of invitation to address the Equal Rights Association, 
which ix to convene in this city on Tuesday and Wed- 
nesday of this week, I beg to state, that, in the first place, 
I feel as ii it would be an impertinence in me to place 
myself beside tbe pioneers of Equal Rights, those brave 
women who worked for women when there was all to 
lose, and nothing to gain by it, but who, in spite of ob- 
stacles, cut down the forests, and cleared the way for us 
who came later. 

In the second place, my mission has never yet seemed 
to me to lie in that direction. The vote does not ap 
pear to me the panacea for all the ills to which women 
are subject. I value it highly, asa citizen's privilege, 
more highly as an educational influence. I shalt tall 
down on my knees and thank God on that day when the 
franchise proclaims the woman a citizen, the woman's 
responsibility as equal to that of man, Bui at present 
Ido not teel like asking for it, because 1 do not recog- 
nize ay one’s right to withdold it. And 1 willingly leave 
the cause in other bands while I use my small endeavors 
to awaLen in woman the spirit of independgnce, of 
selt-reliance, which is essential to 4 progressive, and 
efficient womanhood, 

The great want of Woman at present is money—money 
for their personal wants, money to carry out their plans, 
i propose that they shall earn it, that they shall learn to 
consider it as honorable to work for money, as for 
board and clothes. Idemand for them equal pay tor 
equal work. I demand irom men towards women, tho 
justice they accord to each other. I demand tor the wile 
who acts as cook, as nursery-maid, or seamstress, or all 
three, fair wages, or her righttul sbarein the nett in- 
come. I demand that the bearing, and rearit g ot chil- 
dren, the most exacting of employments, and involving 
the most terrible risks, shall be the best paid work in the 
world, and that husbands shall treat their wives with at 
least as much consideration, and ackuowledge them en- 
titled to as much money, a8 wet-nurses, 

It is said that men will refuse to marty if they are 
obliged to share their incomes with ther wives, I 
think not. At any rate, it is better to have it well under- 
stood that women now marry into a condition of the 
most humiliating dependence, that they erve not only 
for seven years, but seventy, without acquiring a claim 
to a dollar of their husbands’ money, and that the en- 
dowment of worldly goods in the marriage service is a 
fiction and a fraud. 

Women, heretofore, had nothing but themselves, and 
they are obliged to sell themselves for whatever else 
they need. Work, and pay for their work, is what they 
want, I think, even more than they want a vote! 

Yours, with the heartiest sympathy, and sincerest 
respect, JEANNIE JUNE CROLY, 


FROM BISHOP SIMPSON, 

MeiHopist FpiscopaL CnuncH Rooms, | 

PBILADELPHIA, May 5th, 1869, 
My Deak Sm: Yours, inviting me to be present at 
the meeting in Brooklyn in behalf of womau’s enfran- 
chisement, was received on my return home. I find, 
however, that it will be impossible for me to be present 

as ecclesiastical duties call me West at that time. 

Believing, as I do, that the ballot in the hands of 
woman would be so used as to add strength to all our 
moral enterprises, and especially would be the most suc- 
cessful agency to eradicate intemperance and city vices, 
Ihave long desired to see her invested with that power. 
Ian ordinary political canvass I do not see that anything 
would be gained. The vote would simply be increased» 
without any probability of change ; but all moral 
questions, and on ail questions affecting ibe right of 
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women to engage in any honorable calling to gain a live- 
lihood, the ballot in her hauds would be a powerful 
elemeat, With high regards, yours truly, 

M. Simpscn. 


FROM F. R. LEES. 
Editors of the Revolution : 

A SERIES of pre-engagements have prevented me from 
attending your public meetings for the advocacy of Fqaal 
Rights, without respect of sex, leaving, of course, all 
questions of aconventional kind to be set‘led by the 
laws of good taste, or the national elemeuts of difference 
which they involve. You are engaged in the advocacy of 
a great principle, which cannot fail to be established by 
wise and persistent effort. In England (under the man- 
agement of Miss Becker and otbers) we are makiug head- 
way iv the same direction. / bill has been introduced 
into our Parliament for the protection cf the property of 
married women, and will probably be carried, 

In some parts we bave canvassed the women as to 
whetber they desire the vote, and we find the response to 
be about 4,000 ayes for 250 nays. In preparing the late 
election register, in some places women were put on, 
and in one judgment of the Revising Barrister, it was 
justly decided, on an appeal, that a woman, having tul- 
filled all the duties of a citizen as regards the vote, he 
saw no legal reason for obstructing its exercise. I am 
sure that, when women obtain the franchise, they will 
vote down the grog-shop, and every other influence of 
domestic and personal degradation. 

Yours truly, 
Madison Avenue, May 14, 1869. 
FROM MARIA GOEGG, 
To the Convention of the Equal Rights Association : 

Ir is with sincere regret that I am obliged to write 
rather than speak to you, and to content myself with 
sending you an address when I should go like to be in 
your midst—to express in person my warm admiration 
ot your noble efforts, and my earnest desires for the 
speedy realization ot your hopes, 


F. R. Lees. 


The distance between us is too great to permit my 
reaching you with personal greeting. Imperative duties 
keep me here, but permit me and my colleagues of the 
** International Association of Women,” to say some 
words that may strengtben and rivet the link that joins ur 
I think 1 see in your imposing reunion, an admirable 
triumph of the present over the past, anda pledge of 
happiness for the future—I think I see those generous 
and enlightened men who combat tor, and with, you— 
I think I see all those women, in whom svines, in 
ali its development, the grace of dignity—I think I 
see iv your midst the intelligent faces of the pioneers 
in the movemeat tor our sex—and, in view of this 
picture, an indescribable emotion seizes me! De- 
voted men! Courageous women! Your sisters in 
Europe admire and love you! 


Your struggle and toil have been great, but you are 
svon to bear off the most brilliant of all victories—that 
ot a benevolent and truly pacific revolution—of im- 
mense power—incommensurable—and accomplished by 
a purely moral and intellectual combat, 

Tke very fact of this Convention is the glorification of 
the excellence of your labors. 

Bul, although we admire you, and alihougt we rejoice 
in the success which an early future promises you, we 
canpot but turn with sadness to the difficulties which 
surround us, here in Europe, and to the coldness of 
woman toward a cause waich is her own, With you 
there is ardor, spirit, enthusiasm, faith in beautitul 
things, courage to sarmount difficulties and reverses ; 
but with us, we meet proof at every step that the Old 
World is in the bonds of conservatism. 

It men begin to comprehend, for themselves, the 
meaning of the word liberty—if they begin to reject, for 
themselves, all that savors of despotism, if they begin to 
work in common to insure, fo themselves, individual in- 
dependence, they deny that woman should be under the 
administiation of the same natural laws—they refuse 
her the exercise of her taculties, in confining her to cus- 
tom, or, in throwing ridicule on what they call “ feminine 
claime.”” And how astonishing it is to see that the ma- 
jority of Europeao women, in every country, deny them- 
selves intelligence and moral force! ‘They have been so 
well trained in slavery that they adore the chams that 
bind them, and jear at those who seek their deliverance. 

But, even with this general egotism and indifference, 
it is just and consoling to accept the fact that there is a 
glorious minority, composed ot the most distinguished 
minds among men and women, working resolutely for 
the tilumph of equal rights for woman—in Fngland, 
Germany, Itely, Switzerland, and even in France, not- 
withstanding the demoralizing regime which there rules. 





This minority will from day to day gain ground in Eu- 
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rope—when the legislative bodies of our different states 
shall acknowledge the justice of our cause and shall le- 
gally insure its victory. 

As, in the last century, the United States of America 
were the first to proclaim the principle of buman 
rights, and were, by this fact, the precursors of the 
French Revolution, to which we are indebted for the 
suppression of sO many abuses -s0 now, as they come 
up from the recent struggle for the abolition of slavery, 
are they again called on to give the world an example, 
in recognizing the rights of women—this other oppressed 
half of the buman species—and thus to become the 
pioneer, the precursor of all the benefits which this era 
shall bring to bumanity. 

It is, then, to you that our hopes turn, You bave 
shown us how to struggle—you will shcw us how to suc- 
ceed! You have been the initiators of this movement 
not only in America, but tor the whole world. 

May this great thought give you joy and courage! 

Accept the salutation of my colleagues, and the as- 
surance of my most sincere regard. 

Maria Goraa, 
President of the Central Commitice of the * Interna- 
tional Association of Women.” 

Geuev4, Switzerland, April 23, 869. 


FROM RUEBEN E. FENTON. 


JAMESTOWN, May 5th, 1869. 

Mus. Evizapernh Capy Sranton—-Dear Madam: I 
have the honor to acknowledge the receipt of your kind 
note of the 19th ult., inviting me to be present and 
speak at the anniversary meeting of the triends of 
Woman's Suffrage, and suggesting that occasion as fav- 
orable to the expression of my views upon the subject. 

I appreciate the importance of the question alluded 
to, and regret that engagements of a personal and pri- 
vate character, before entered into, will deprive me of 
the opportunity you so kindly suggest. 


Very respectiully, R. E, Fenton. 


FROM SAMUEL JOHNSON, 


SaLem, May 8, 1869. 

My Dear Mrs. Stone: I am very glad to express my 
cordial approval of the purpose of the meeting which 
your circular invites me to utiend. To state my belief 
(already, I hope, weil known), requires but tew words. ; 

That half the population should be excluded from the 
ballot-box, on no other ground than that of sex, is so ul, 
terly at variance with the theory of political seli-govern - 
ment, and so manifestly unjust, that I cannot believe 
such an anomaly will long find a place in American 
civilization, 

The position already achieved by women in every 
tphere but the political, thoroughly rebukes this exclu- 
sion ; and there really remains no plausible pretenct tor 
it but the ‘* demoralizing influence of political lite.” 
And what is this plea but contession that the claim to re- 
tain monopoly of the governing power rests upon in- 
ability to make a wise or even a decent use of it? 

What precise influence Female Suffrage will have upon 
wowanhood or upon manhood, I do not pretend to 
know ; nor can I see that I have any more right to con- 
dition it upon my being informed on this point than I 
have to insist on being warranted by prophetic insight 
io allowing suftrage to the coming generation of white 
mnales, 

The prevailing phraseology misleads. It is nota ques, 
tion of “ granting,’”’ or “ al'owing’’ the ballot to wo- 
man ; of “admitting ’’ her to share it as a mght now 
vested in the hands of men. It is for the actual voting 
class simply a question of abdicating a false claim ; of 
dropping an exclusive jurisdicltion which has not a 
shadow of toundatéon in anything but force. The ques- 
tion is not, how »nany women desire the ballot, nor how 
few petition for it; not properly a question of numbers 
at all, but of personality ; itis whether the individual 
claimant does not represent the adult intelligence, re- 
sponsibility, and personal interest in public legislation, 
which are admitted qualifications for the exercise of this 
fanction. And if every tugitive slave represented the 
right of millions in bonds, does not every such woman 
who enters her demand for Suffrage represent the claim 
of her distranchised sex ? 

Most of us can speculate, as we all have a right to do, 
on woman's special fitness or want of fitness for politica, 
life; but the data are tor the most part a-priori; and 
however gratifying it might be to the ingenious philoso- 
pher to settle this question, his d must be vot 
only premature, but wholly without authority as a basis 
for legislation. , 

We all lack the wisdom of experience on this matter. 
Nature not only may, but must and will be trusted ; and 
the artificial distinctions which would foreclose her 
decision cannot hold. . Nor can we reach the fair ex, 
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Why imagine the social and domestic ties are in dan- 
ger? Is any true function or relation of human life to 
be protected by making sex a bar to self-government and 
public service ? 

What shall be the ultimate form of political self-gov- 
ernment, we are as yetin no condition to determine ; 
but certainly it never can be determined, so long as half 
the race is excluded, without regard to character, intelli- 
gence, or capacity, from the right to form a practical 
judgment and to testify freely therein. 

I am respectfully yours, SAMUEL JOHNSON. 


FROM L. 8. BECKER. 


NEWOASTLE-ON-TYNE, April 5, 1869. 

My Dear Miss AntHony : Yours of March 16 has just 
reached me, and [ thank you most. heartily for the very 
kind and flattering invitation it conveys. I wish it were 
in my power to return you an answer more in accord- 
ance with your or my own wishes, but there are many 
reasons which render it utterly impracticable for me to 
take a part in the forthcoming convention to which I 
need hardly say that I wish every success. One insu- 
perable obstacle is the financial one. Our Society bas 
contrived to make a noise in the world, beyond all pro- 
portion to our material resources. The scantiness of 
these, greatly cripple our means of usetulness. I could 
send up numerously-signed petitiuns from every large 
town in Ergland, and havea series of public meetings 
if only I bad the means necessary to collect the names 
of those favorable to our views, who would willingly 
sign the petition if it were presented to them. Now, 
when there is 80 much to be done in our own country with 
the funds at our disposal, even if we had the sum neces- 
sary to send arepresentative to the convention, which we 
have nol, it would hardly be right to employ it thus, to 
the neglect cf home work, unless it had been specially 
contributed for the purpose. 


Rut even if that difficulty could be overcome, there is 
another arising from the time of the convention. It oc- 
cars in the midst of our Parliamentary session, the sea- 
son when all our work is in progress. It would not be 
possible for me to spare the time trom my duties here. 
Up to the time of the prorogation of Parliament, in July 
or August, I shall be necessarily occupied either in hold- 
ing lectures and meetings, or in forwarding petitions, 
I believe, in truth, that the work I can do for you on this 
side the Atlautic will help the cause more than anything 
I could accomplish by deserting this field in the hour of 
action in search of fresh scenes. Whatever real pro- 
erees is made, cither in your country or ours, will imme- 
diately react across the ocean, Last year, 1 thought we 
were in advance, At present, it seems as if you headed 
us alittle. But I do believe that neither land will allow 
the other to get far ahead in its grand advance of 
civilization. I write shortly now, to put an «nd to aly 
uncertainty about my visit, but I will write you more at 
length to report our progress. 

I have just delivered my Rochdale paper in this place 
- it was very well received. The wite of the American 
Consul was present, and I was very glad to meet with 
some one from your country. The Minister, Mr. Jobn 
son, was here at thesame time. His visit, it was feared, 
might rather interfere with us, but, nevertheless, we had 
a very good and earnest meeting. I do wish very much 
I could have been with you next month, and made the 
personal acquaintance of your noble and earnest :hinkers. 
I will hope that this is but a pleasure deferred—that 
some day a meeting may be accomplished. 

To-morrow [ go to mecting amoung the pit-men--the 
cval-workers of this district. Whatever the supercihous 
fashionables of society may say, the great heart of this 
people always beats true. 

Iam much engaged just now, and with reverent and 
earnest thanks, I am yours truly, L. 8. BECKER. 


FROM JOHN WEISS. 


WATERTOWN, May 7, 1869. 

My Dear Mrs. Stone: As I cannot be present at 
your meeting, I must send you a few words to assu'e 
you of my sympathy with the great movement for secur. 
ing Suffrage for American women. 

Elsewhere, and quite lately, I have made my statement 
and Confession of Faith upon this point ; and my paper 
will appear in the June number of the Radical. 

But I will say that the earnest women who are engazed 
in this reform have a barder work to do with their sisters 
in America than with the men. For it ceems to me that 
Suffrage itself cannot obviate the necessity of bringing 
great classes of American women to perceive how their 
dignity and independence are involved in tais power to 
throw a vote, , 

T look torward to a generous agitation, mainly sustained 
by women themselves, who best know how to appeal 
to their sistere, and who understand, far betier than 


men, the pretexts for neutrality, and for the contempt 
which so many women lavish upon a privilege that would 
invest them with new infl and protect the hum- 
blest in search of employrnent and of immunity from 
the avarice of employers. 

This fashicnable reluctance of the women must be as- 
sailed by all the arguments which the best instructed 
women possess ; and may the truth prevail speedily in 
practice as in theory. 





Truly yours, J. WEIs8, 


FROM ANN PRESTON, M.D. 


1015 CHERRY Sr., Puiua., May Lith, 1869. 

Dear Mrs. STANTON: Accept my thanks for your 
kind invitation to be present at your meeting on the 
12th inst. 

My duties, at present, confine me to this city, but I 
sympathize with every true effort to extend and make 
practical the great axiom that ‘* governments derive their 
just powers from the consent ot the governed.” 


Because this doctrine is just and true, its application 
in the case of women must, it seems to me, tend to 
raise the standard of social and political life. There can 
be no antagonism in the real interests of man and 
woman and no progress for the one which is not elevat- 
ing to the other. 

It has been to me a matter of surprise to find the ex- 
tent of the sympathy with this movement which pre- 
vails in very different social and religious circles ; and 
the .conviction seems wide-spread that the effect of 
acknowledging the equal political rights of the sexes, 
wul be, upon men, refining, upon women expanding. 


The cause, indeed, is rapidly onward, and the honest but 
timid conservative, we iru: t, shall soon perceive that the 
practical effect of the acknowledgment of Equal Rizhts 
will be, not to make noisy, obtrusive, disagreeable sisters 
aud wiver, but to develop a richer, more beautiful 
womanhood, to bless our common humanity. 

Yours, very truly, ANN PRESTON. 


FROM MRS. N. H. STURGEON, 


Sr. Louis, May 8th, 1869. 

My Dear Miss ANTHONY : [sincerely regret that it is 
not in my power to be present at the meeting of your 
Association to convene in New York city on Wednesday 
next. But [am happy to be able to report the moat 
cheering progress of our cause in this state, during the 
year that has intervened since your last meetinzy. The 
Suffrage Association of this city has been consolidated 
and evlarged, and is working with ever increasing energy 
and enthusiasm, arresting the attention and enchaining 
the interest of the most earnest minds, and gradually 
but surely overcoming the prejudice, and winning 
patient consideration from the masses of the people. 
And while we cannot yet rejoice in the initiation of the 
direct measures, to secure our end, we do feel that we 
aro gaining the ground trom which, sooner even than we 
hope, we shall see our reform established. The agita- 
tion of this question, as a practical one, was entirely 
pew iv this comrounity, and it was With the utmost sur- 
prise that our friends beheld our little band, clamoring 
for a hearing, and we have to thank them that they have 
accorded to us the respectful consideration, to which the 
disinterestedness of our convictions, and the earnest- 
ness of our faith entitled us, so that while in the begin 
ning we were but a “ little company of belicvers,”’ like 
pebbles dropped in a stream, the circle has widened and 
widened, until at different times and upon various occa- 
sions many thousands of our citizens, heretofore totally 
indifferent, or v olently hostile have come under the direc ¢ 
influence of our ideas, and when we have roused oppo- 
sition it has been conducted in a spirit of megnanimity, 
To have won this ground in a community so recently 
under the domain of the ideals and standards of a form 
of society so alien to the theories we advocate, is to have 
gained much ; enough to bave marked the year with 
success, But we have dore more than this. We have 
brought our project for reform betore the State Lezisla- 
ture, obtaining, not only a respectful hearing in joint 
session, but a diecussion on the floor, bringing ou. a 
number of eloquent and earnest advocates, and concili- 
ating the kind feelings of many who were not prepared 
to give us direct support. We also obtained the signature ; 
to our petition for Suffi age of the Governor, Lieutenant, 
Governor, Spe ‘ker of the House, and other leading mem 
bers of the state government as well asaJarge number of 
the Legislature. Wehaveas yet tormed no auxiliary so. 
cieties, confining our efforts for the present to this city to 
influencing the Legislature, and, through correspund- 
ence, the various journals 1» theinterior, Butin inavgu. 
rating our plans for the next year, we are making pro- 
vision for the extension of our organization to every 
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bring the subject to the attention of the entire commu- 
nity. I willalso state that the Law department of the 
Washington University has admitted to its priviledges es 
a student a young lady of this city. The action of the 
board of trustees was unanimous, and as the gentlemen 
that composed it represent no special political party, or 
class of persons, their action is most suggestive and grat’. 
fying, and the ladies of our association are deeply sensi- 
b'e of their liberal action. 


Our only organization in this state, the one from this 
city, will be present with you in the delegation we have 
sent to represent us, and will report the specific opera- 
tions of the association. 


But in closing, I think I may claim as the result of this 
association, and as the sum of the years operations, that 
this question, so vital to every(hing we hope for in the 
future, has been introduced into every class of society, 
been brought nome to almost every mind and fireside, 
From having been esteemed as something belonging 
only to the region of theory and speculation, it has 
come to being talked ot on the street corners, discussed 
in the beer sa!oons, agitatei in the pulpit. Was entere4 
our city Councils, the Legislature, the institutions of 
learning, been debated in the Academic, Medical ana 
Law schools, and bas even peuetrated society in ils most 
inaccessible fastnesses, making the topic of fashionable 
parlors and even mixing with the intricacies of the “ Ger- 
man” in the most exclusive circles. And nothing bas 
moved us so deeply, or surprised us 80 much, as to find, 
in all these places, so large a field open to earnest argu- 
ment; and in spite of trifling and levity, how much ear- 
nest aspiration is just working to consciousness, just 
waiting to be kindled, You will pardon me that my en- 
thusiasm flames as I contemplate this awakening and that 
I lengthened out my letter, to communicate if possible 
the vision. 


With sincere respect and earnest wishes tur a happy 
reunion among those so long bound tog ther in so gen- 
erous a cause, believe m?, very truly your friend, 

N. ©. STURGEON, 

Vice President of Mo. Woman's Suffrage Association. 


* FROM WIILIAM LL OYD GARRISON, 


Boston, may 8, 1869. 


My.pear Friend: AsI do not expect to be in New 
York tbe coming anniversary week, instead of participat- 
ing in the deliberations of The American Equal Rights 
Association at its annual meeting, I can only send you my 
testimony by letter. That testimony, however, is little 
needed in these days of comparative popularity of the 
Woman’s Rights cause ; as it was never withheld when 
the advocates of that cause were “ few and far between,” 
and they and it were objects of popular ridicule and 
opprobrium. We shall all stand fully vind-cated in the 
end, no matter to what extent yet misunderstood or mis- 
represented. 

Woman presents her claim for suffrage, Why should 
not her claim be granted? There are many reasons ad_ 
duced, but they are all summed up in this one grave ob. 
jection ; because she is—a woman! But as that re, 
lates exclusively to sex, for which no one i» responsible, 
whicb it is not possible or desirable to abolish, and to 
which inheres neither superiority nor inferiority in the 
matier of natural rights, common intererts and duties, 
and personal cesponsibilities, the objection lics as heavy « 
ly against man wielding the ballot as agajnst woman. 
They were created equal, in the same divine imuge ; 
they were designed for each other—to stand side by side 
in all the relations aud liabilities of life—to take counsel 
tugether ax equally concerned in whatever pertains to the 
general welfare ; and newher can be elevated or de- 
pressed at the expensé of the other, without injury to 
both. The only reason given whya man should be al- ' 
lowed to vote is, tha heis a@ man. It is as conclusive 
that a woman sbould have the same right because she 
isa woman. She has as much at stakein the enact- 
ment and enforcement of laws, in the administration of 
government, in the well being and peace of the country, 
as man ; therefore slie should have the ballot. She is as 
capable of development and cuiture as man ; she has the 
same riz 2b to personal protection, and the means to se- 
cure it, as man ; like him, being taxed, she is entitled to 
representation ; therefore she should have the ballot. 
If she is competent to be at the head of a post office, or 
a clerk in any of the departments of governmeiit, she is 
competent to vote, and to be voted for, If she is quali- 
fied to be a Queen in England, she is qualified to be a 
voter in America, If she is *‘ Heaven’s last, best gift to 
man,” she has no less a right than himself to a voice and 
a vote in all human affairs, That right will be accorded 
to her at no distant day ; aud then it will be canse of 
wonder, that it was ever called in question, or #0 long 





county in the state, and hope by speakera and tracts to 





uvjustly withbeld. The results of its exercise cannot 
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fail to be !tter legislation, more equitable laws, and a 
more traiic ul and prosperous state of the country. 
Y .ucs, tor the assertion of all boman rights, 
Wma. Lioyp GARRIGON. 
Mrs. Lucy Stone, 





UP BROADWAY. 
caniiiiicdan 
BY ELEANOR KIRK. 


a 
CHAPTER XII. 


[I nave been asked several times by those who 
have become interested in this story, how I 
dared trust the woman I was striving to assist, 
and it I felt no misgivings as to her ability to 
keep the promise she had made me. ‘To all I 
would say that no doubt of her desire to lead a 
different life ever entered my head, from the first 
moment I laid my eyes on her face, and it 
would have made no difference in my endeavors 
had I been suspicious of failure. You who are 
sceptical in regard to the reformation of such, 
select a case and do your best with it, and if you 
do not discover a host of things to love and 
respect in the object of your solicitude, your 
experience will be vastly different from mine.] 

I had left my friend comfortable and my next 
move was to purchase some plain, tasteful 
dresses for both mother and child, and prepare 
the latter for a good public school, which she 
was extremely anxious to attend. What with 
my own work and the delay of shopping, it was 
some three or four days before I found it con- 
venient to call again. Early one morning I was 
surprised by a visit from my little protge. 

‘* Why, Mary,” said I, as the child ran into 
my room, “ I am glad to see you, but what is 
the matter ?” “ 

The darling’s eyes were red and swollen from 
weeping, and her whole manner gave evidence 
of great mental excitement. 

“Oh,” she answered, ‘mother is very sick, 
I don’t know what ails her. She was all right 
till yesterday. See what she made tor me out of 
one of fhe dresses you brought ; don’t it look 
nice?” and the little one displayed the neatly 
fitting calico with a pride which did my heart 
good to witness. ‘It is a long time since 
mother sewed a stitch for me. I hope these 
won't be the last,” and, now, the poor over- 
wrought child broke completely down. 

“Tell me allabout it dear, and then I will get 
ready and go home with yon.” After a little I 
listened to the following, which I will give in 
her own words as nearly as I can remember. 

“I thought mother was going to be happy 
now, we had got things so nice, but she has 
looked sadder t'san ever, and [ couldn’t get her 
to talk much, but she kept to work until last 
night, and then, all of a sudden, fell over in her 
chair. Oh dear! I thoughtshe was dyiug! I 
tried to lift her up, but she was too heavy. I 
bathed her face with cold water, and after a lit- 
tle she roused upand said : ‘Oh, Mary! Mary! 
you poor little outcast ! if I die, promise me that 
you will find your father.” ‘Oh, my dear Mrs. 
Kirk,” and now the child’s arms were around my 
neck. ‘1 hope that God will forgive me for I 
was very wicked to my poor sick mother, but, 
when she said that—‘find my father’—I thought 
I should have died for very madness. You see 
Ialways knew that I must have had a father ; 
and I also knew that he wasn’t dead, and from 
little things here and there, I got it into my 
head, that he left my mother because he got 
tired of her, or something else, and then to have 
her ask me to find him if she died was a litile 








be torn into inch pieces first. Finda man who 
would leave his wife and child to starve! ” and 
the dark eyes flashed forth a light which trans- 
formed the little one into an earnest, impas- 
sioned, determined woman. 

«But child,” said I, “ you surely didn’t say 
those bitter things to your mother, and she so 
sick, did you?” 

«Yes, I did,” she replied, dashing away the 
tears. ‘* Yes, I did, and that’s what I am sorry 
tor, because | expect she didn’t half know what 
she was talking about,-and ever since she has 
kept straight atit. Her hands are hot as fire, 
and so is her head. I got old Mother Thurston 
to sit with her while I came over for you.” 

**Mary,” said I, taking the child’s trembling 
fingers in mine, ‘‘ have you the least idea who 
your father is?” 

‘*No ma’am,” she replied ; **and more than 
that, I don’t want to have. It seems to me 
ma'am, and I can’t get it out of my head, that 
he is the cause of all the dreadful trouble we 
have had, and I hate him! Won’t you please 
to tell me what you think about it ?” 

*“*T know more perhaps abput the circum- 
stances than you do, my dear,’ I replied, striv- 
ing to suppress all emotion, and impressed with 
the necessity of imparting some idea of the 
past to the little one. Ever since I had listened 
to the woman’s sad story, a feeling of pity had 
stolen into my heart for the man who had 
wrought this great misery. I could not rid my- 
self of it, nor, to save my life, bring myself to 
feel that he was as recklessly guilty as the 
facts seemed to warrant. That he loved the 
mother of this little one, I knew. From her 
own description I realized that the affection was 
not merely an animal or sensual one. I[t ap- 
peared to me that suffering from the effect of 
un unhappy marriage, with an aching heart and 
a hungry soul, he had met this beautiful girl, 
fallen desperately in love, and believed that, 
with his wondrous wealth, and the great love 
she felt for him, he could keep the matter of 
his first matrimonial experience secret. I real- 
ized too that it was a dastardly act for any one 
to be guilty of, but I pitied him nevertheless. 
So I said to the little one, scarcely conscious 
of the import of my words, ‘My dear, 
never let me hear you say again that you 
hate your father. I do not know who he is, 
or where he is, but I know he does not hate you, 
and I believe that had he known where to have 
found you all these years, you would not have 
been left to suffer so ; and more than all, child, 
I am strongly led to believe that you will be 
very proud of him one of these days.” 

The child bung her head for a moment, and 
then replied, while her eyes twinkled with pleas- 
ure. ** What a funny lady you are. I have got 
something in my pocket I want to show you. 
I wasn’t going to, because I thought may be it 
would be doing mother a wrong. I can’t read 
or write much, but mother cries over this every 
night ; I’ve caught her at it lots of times.” 

I took the note, soiled with frequent usage, 
and read, while nry heart almost stopped beat- 
ing. It was simply an affectionate excuse for 
not returning at the promised time. It was 
signed ** Your own Charles,” and under this 
was wiitten in the woman’s own chirography 
“ Alia ” a name with which I 
was almost as familiar as with my own. A name 
representing money, philanthropy, position, 
and all sorts of good things. A man of whom 
I had never heard the first whisper of evil. 


(To be Continued.) 











MISS ANTHONY AMONG THE BROKERS. 


——_— >—— 
From the New York Sun. 


‘* STRIKING” PRINCE ERIE.—SUSAN B. ANTHONY, 
OF THE REVOLUTION, BEARDS THE LION IN HIS 
DEN. — HALF PRICE TICKETS FOR WOMAN’S 
RIGHTS DELEGATES WANTED.—JAY GOULD 8UR- 
RENDERS—PRINCE ERIK ENCOUNTERS AN AMA- 
ZON.—HIS OPINION OF THE REVOLUTION. 


An odd building stands at the foot of Duane street, 
facing the Noith River. A legend is extant that the edi- 
fice was built in Paris in 1672, brought over the ocean in 
a huge balloon about 1820, and dropped at the foot of 
Duane street like a bag ot ballast. Its architecture bears 
out this idea. The building is the headquarters of the 
Erie Railway Company. ‘The second story forms the 
royal apartments of Prince Erie. The edifice is a combi- 
nation ot the ancient donjon and the modern soap facto- 
ry. 

ON THE TRAIL OF THE PRINCE. 

Some few days ago, about 10 o’cluck in the morning, 
a woman was seen rushing down Chambers street. She 
was dressed in a neatly-fitted black silk, that had been 
**turned ” but once. A modest-looking bonnet, plainly 
trimmed, surmounted ber chignon, which was about the 
size of a turnip. A pair of spectacles spanned the 
bridge of her nose, and she carried a plain parasol ot black 
silk. Her features were regular though angular, and 
a sharp pair of gray eyes flashed through her spectacles. 
Drawing her dress slightly above her feet, she dexterous- 
ly avoided the greasy barrels of pork, mackerel, and hams 
lining the lower end of Chambers street, turned to the 
right, walked ove block up West street, and entered the 
iron grating at the entrance of the donjon. 


A COURTIER MET. 


At the foot of the stairs leading to the second story she 
met an Italian, swathed in snowy napkins, with a wisp- 
broom, comb and brush under his arm, aod three bot- 
tles, containing borax, hair tonic, and bay rum, in his 
bands. A smail paper of gold powder peeped from his 
vest pocket. 

‘*Is Mr. Jay Gould within?” asked the lady of the 
Italian. 

“He is—up stairs—turn to your right,’ replied the 
Italian. 

*« And who are you, pray?” continued the woman, as 
the Italian shuffled toward the door. 

Here an Irishman, who was sitting on a rough bench 
near the door, cried out : ‘* Beware, ma’am, of that man. 
He’s only Prince Airy’s barber, ma’am. A carridge from 
the Fifth avenue cum wud ’im!”’ 


THE DEN OF THE LIONS. 


Without replying, the lady mounted the stairs, turned 
to the right, and entered a smal) room, containing two 
mahogany desks and four chairs. Her feet melted into 
a rich green carpet, soft a8 thistle down, A dark-com- 
plexioned gentleman, with a pair of snappiug ebony eyes 
and a jet-black moustache and flowing beard, occupied 
the desk to her left. He was dressed in exquisite laste’ 
wore a silk tile, Mealio’s make. A gentleman in 
shirt sleeves, velvet vest, and castor-colored pants was 
seated at the desk on her right. He wrote a round, bold 
band very vigorously. Only the tip of a gold pen-holdeéer 
could be seen above bis chubby, dimpled hand, He was 
a portly gentleman, who had evidently seen no more 
than thirty-five summers. He had a florid complexion, 
soft blue eyes, dimples in his chin and cheeks, and curly 
auburn hair and moustache. A diamond, the size of a 
filbert, winked on his shirt bosom. He also wore a hand- 
some tile, 

BUSINESS. 


Glancing at these two gentlemen, the lady drew acopy 
of THE Revo.uTion from her pocket and approached the 
dark-complexioned gentleman’s desk. 


“Is this Mr. Jay Gould ?”’ she inquired. 

The gentleman nodded assent. The lady then laid the 
copy of Tar REVoLUTION on his desk, and said : 

**T am one of the Editors of THz Revo.ution, pub- 
lished in the Woman’s Club House, 49 East Twenty-third 
street, The upholders of the Society for the advancement 
of the noble cause of Woman’s Rights hold a Conver tion 
here this week. We know that you are the friend of every 
movement tbat tends to elevate and purify the morals of 
society. This is the greatest reform of the age. It 
throws into the shade the question of negro suffrage 
and the Young libel suit. I come to see if you would 
not reduce the rates of fare on the Erie road for those 
attending this Convention,” 

The gentleman in shirt-sleeves stopped his writia 

















She Revolution. 
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and looked as if he had heard therumbling of an earth- 
quake. Mr. Jay Gould began a lively conversation with 
Miss Susan B. Anthony, for the lady was none other 
than she. The light-complexioned gentleman listened 
as ifhe doubted ‘his ears, and fidgeted uneasily in his 
chair. 


THE QUEEN OF THE STRONG-MINDED. 


“So you are Miss Anthony of Tar REVOLUTION?” 
inquired Mr. Gould. 


“Tam,” replied Miss Anthony. 
“‘ Would it be ungallant tor me to enquire who reports 


the Wall street gossip for THE REVOLUTION?” continued 
Mr. Gould, 


“I cannottell you,” answered Susan. ‘ Our reports 
have created a great sensation. Tlie Wall street line is 
the only line in which we beat the New York Sun, and I 
believe that journal is a favorite with you gentlemen. 
I think you must ackrowledge that the Wall street re- 
ports of THE REVOLUTION are always accurate,” 


Mr. Gould made no reply. The gentleman in shirt- 
sleeves could stand it no longer. He arose to his feet, 
walked to Mr. Gould’s desk, looked Susan in the eye for 
fourteen seconds, and then strode back to his desk with 
a heavy step, and dropped in his cushivned chair. 

“I know,’’ said Susan, ‘‘ that it must worry you gen- 
tlemen mightily to have the secrets of Wall street laid 
bare in THE REVOLUTION every week, but the fact of the 
matter is, gentlemen, that there 1s eo much quarrelling 
in Wall street, and so many noses out of joint, that the 
jobbers are like a set of old women. They all tell stories 
about one another and THE REVOLUTION gets hold of 
these stories. But,’’ she continued, turning to Mr. 
Gould, “ how about reducing the fares for the delegates 
to the Woman’s Rights Convention ? I know you have 
a noble heart, a kind disposition, and a generous——-—”’ 

“Oh, certainly,’’ iuterrupted Mr. Gould, ‘‘ we will re- 
duce the fare.’”’ 

Here the shirt-sleeved gentleman again jumped to his 
feet, and walked to Mr. Gould’s desk, saying : 

“ Mr. Gould, 1 wish you would remember that Tne 
REVOLUTION has done us more harm than have all the 
other New York journals put together.” 

Miss Anthory’s gray eyes sought the mild blue eyes. 

“Is this Prince Erie? ’’ she smilingly inquired. 

“T am Mr. Fisk, at your service, madam,” replied 
the Prince, gallantly lifti.g hishat, ‘Are you the queen 
of the strong-minded ?”’ 


SUSAN GROWS MALICIOUS, 


Susan blushed, pulled a hair out of her chin, fastened 
her eyes on the diamoud filbert, and answered, “I am 
the managing editor ot THE REVOLUTION, with three pri- 
vate secretaries, and I am glad—I may say, I rejoice— 
to hear that it has done you somuchinjury. Itisasure 
indication that it can do the Ene road as much good, 
when that road is put on a sound basis,” 


THE DEED DONE. 


Here Frince Erie replaced his hat, and returned to his 
desk. Miss Anthony again began a low conversation 
with Mr. Gould, during which she twice dropped her 
check shawl which Mr. Gould twice politely raised trom 
the floor,and hung upon her extended arm. Ina few 
minutes Susan raised her parasol, sweetly smiled, said, 
“Good morning, gentlemen! '’ in a silvery tone of 
voice, and floated from the room. 

The next number of THe Revo.uTion contained the 
glad announcement that those members ot the Woman’s 
Rights Convention coming to the city on the Erie road 
could procure return tickets free on application to Miss 
Anthony. 

Hereafter we may expect silence from THE REvoLU 
TION regarding affairs on the Erie road. « 





WHAT WOMEN ARE DOING. 
ee 
A SwEDIsH woman has written seventy-nine novels. 





OnE of the results of Miss Anna Dickinson’s teachings 
has appeared in Des Moines. A young woman has en- 
ered a tinner’s shop as an apprentice. 





Miss VIOLETTE COLVILLE is an American gir) who is 
studying music in Parix, and Wartel, her instructor 
says, she will become a Malibran, and that he shall bring 
her out when she is eighteen. 

Rev. OLYMPIA BRown is a descendant of General Put- 
nam, the hero of the wolt story, No wonder she has so 
much pluck and energy. 

'‘ 


A Swrss journal states thate young woman named 


Anna Arnold, sister of an innkeeper at Willicau (Lucerne) 
bas just carried off the first prize at rifle-shooting com- 
petition of that town, having made a “ white ” with every 
shot. 

A NUMBER of young laties, pupils of the School of De- 
sign, Cooper Institute, accompanied by their teacher, 
Dr. Rimmer, visited Staten Island a few days ago, and 
after taking many sketches of the beautiful scenery of 
the island, returned to the city. Mrs. Clones of New 
Brighton entertained the visitors. 





Poor Portland women who make clothing for New 
York houses get 25 cents apiece for woolen sack coats, 
from ‘1234 to 18 cents for pants, for ordinary over- 
coats, 40 cents, and for the heaviest and best made 60 to 
75 cents. And they have, some of them, to support 
children on these beggarly wages. This is one ot the 
arguments which no platitudes about ‘* woman’s proper 
sphere ’’ can evade. 





THERE is a lady in a Surrogate’s office in a city in this 
state, who transacts the principal business in the office, 
and might, at any time, pass an examination in law, but 
cannot be admitted to the bar, I am told, because she is 
awoman, I do not know the position of the law in re- 
gard to lawyers, but presume this may be true. The 
presence of women as jurors and advocates could not 
but purify the court room, The uurecessary and inde- 
cent cross-questioning, now so common, would not be 
tolerated. Perhaps women would make severe judges, 
but they would not sct aside decency and decorum. 
Anna T. RANDALL. 





“COLONEL ANNE.” —This lady was the daughter of 
Moorcauld and the wife of McIntosh, and she took the 
Stuart side in oj:position to both spouse and sire. Colonel 
Anne rode in tartan trews, a military cap on her brow, 
sword at ber side and pistols in her holsters, Three 
hundred gallant fellow. tollowed her, and they all figured 
in the battle at Falkirk. It must have been a delicious 
sight tor this virago(in the true and complimentary 
meaning of that word) to see her own husband brought 
in by her own men as a prisoner. They would have 
made capital actors. They only recognized one another 
officially. Colonel Anne touched her cap to the prisoner 
and saluted him with “ Your servant, Captain!’’ Cap. 
tain McIntosh saluted in the like manner, and returned, 
“ Your servant, Colonel! ’’ The ‘Colonel’ and Cap- 
tain, of course, dined together, as was usual in such cir- 
cumstances, One may suppose that they had a merry 
night of it, it they only kept clear of politics, and passed 
the bottle as became true tellows in arms,—T7he Braemer 
Highlands, by Elizabeth Taylor. 





ALapy Lawyer.—At a recent meeting of the Cecil 
Cowity (Md.) School board, a scene occurred which 
shows the growing influences of women in public mat- 
fers, The Commissioner from the Second District 
stated that oncot the assistant teachers from his dis- 
trict, a Miss McKinsey, ad been absent from her school 
three weeks, but claimed pay for the full term. Miss 
Martha Biddle, principal of the school, backed Miss 
McKinsey’s claim, and had counsel to plead her case be- 
fore the Board. She claimed that during her assistant’s 
absence, to attend ber mother during ber iliness, she, the 
principal, had by extra labor performed her duties sto 
that the school had lost nothing. The Board heard the 
case and confirmed the District Commussioner’s decision 
that the young lady’s salary should not be paid for the 
time she was absent, Subsequently, Miss Biddle de- 
manded a hearing, took the floor in behalf of her assist- 
ant, and by her vigorous presentation of ber client’s 
case, in the course of which she made some severe thrusts 
at the District Commissioner, she procured a reversal of 
the decision, and the allowance of full pay for her assist- 
ant. 

A GENTLEMAN Of fine literary culture, very well known 
in this city and the country at large, serds us the follow- 
ing appreciative notice of the lecture delivered a tew 
evenings since by Mrs. Maria A. Stetson : 

«Mrs. Stetson’s unpretendiug, but deeply intelligen 
and ¢incere manner, manifest m her tormer lecture, 
called for a repetition. A large number of men of the 
ripest attainments, three or four prominent government 
officers, and others in high position as public in:truc- 
tors in the pulpit and lectnre-sroom, were her auditors ; 
some Senators even leaving their places at the Capitol to 
be present, The lecture was clear and logical in ar- 
rangement, well digested in discussion and illustration, 
sprightly with auvecdotes, yet each to the point, The 

delivery was in a clear, well sustained and full voloe ; 








her action was graceful and dignified ; and aside from 
a slight want of repose, a common fault, which time will 
soon correct, Mrs. Stetson commmended herself as one 
of the most instructive, pleasing, and impressive of lec- 
turers, securing undivided attention during the entire 
hour. It will bea happy thing for us, as a great people, 
it, while the old code of laws as to Woman’s appropriate 
control over her property is being corrected, and an in- 
dependence of action essential to her usefulness as pos- 
sessor of material wealth is afforded, tne richness of fe- 
male intellectual treasures are allowed to be brought 
from their napkin wrappings and made available for 
public utility. Men that are men will hail such aids 
as Mrs. Stetson in teaching and moulding young men; 
for the mild counse) of a matron-mother is mightier 
than the stern mandate of tutor or guardian. 





PROFESSOR FowLer’s LECTURES AND CLASSES —Pro- 

fessor Fowler's course of eighty-four lec'ures, at the Odd 

Fellow’s Hall, Temple street, upon human stricture as 

exemplified by phrenology and physiology, will be 

brought to a close this evening, when there will be 

a public examination of ladies and gentlemen selected 

from among the audisnee. The course of lectures has 

been a very interesting one, and has been well patron- 
ised. Mrs. Fowler has also delivered twelve lectures to 
ladies on the laws of life and health, and these also have 
drawn large audiences. One of the most interesting 
gatherings took place yesterday afternoon, when the 
public were admitted to the final meeting of Mrs. Fow- 
ler’s gymnastic class. About thirty young ladies, who 
have been under Mra. Fowler’s training for the past 
three months, went through a course of dumb-bell, 
wand, and other exercises, some of which were entirely 
new, to a pianoforte accompaniment. The course of 
calisthenic education had evidently produced a benefi- 
cial effect upon the deportment and gracefulness of 
nearly all the members of the class. Atthe close of the 
entertainment, Mrs. Fowler was presented by her pupils 
with two handsome bound volumes of Mrs. Jameson’s 
** Memoirs of Celebrated Female Sovereigns,” and ‘* Mas- 
terpieces of Italian Art,’”’ as a token of respect and es- 
teem. They were respectively inscribed, “ Presented to 
Mrs. Lydia Fowler by her Birmmgham gymnastic class, 
with their sfncere thanks and regards, April 9, 1869.— 
Birmingham (Eng.) Daily Post and Journal. 





A PRECEDENT FOR VINFLAND.—The Salem (Mass.) Ga- 
zetle reprints the following scrap of history trom its 
files of October 27, 1797 ; ‘ Elizabethtown, New Jersey, 
October 18, Rights of women.—At the late election in 
this town, the females asserted the privilege granted 
them by the laws of this state, and gave in their votes 
for members to represent them in the state legislature.” 





SECRETARY SEWARD has been urged t» improve his 
leisure by writing the records of his time, and a politi- 
cal history of the State of New York ; but he says the 
only literary work be will pertorm is the preparation of 
something in memoiiam of his deceased daughter, a 
woman of won dertul promise, wko died last year. 





Wantep—Justice —The Ohio Female College, at Cin- 
emopati, is in trouble. A tew days ago the teachers 
“struck” for paymeal of arrearages, and thereupon the 
trustees dismissed them and employed others. The pupils 
object to these changes. and are not inclined to smother 
their feelings. —Phil. Slar, 





Tue Cleveland Leader tells us that Amy I. Falls, 
daughter of Col. Falls of the regular army, has been 
appointed postmistress of Vallejo, California, at a salary 
ot $2,000 per anuum, and adds, * Anna Dickinson ought 
to bave ten per cent. commission on that salary.’’ 





THE Women’s Temperance Committee of Dover, N. H., 
have passed a resolution that it is the duty of every 
woman ‘to abstain entirely trom the use of wine and 
all other intoxicating liquors in culfnary operations.’/ 
Committees have also wailed upon the pastors of the 
different churches and urged them not to use wine in 
the sacrament of the Lord’s Supper. 





Woman IN THE Frog FisHeny.—A St. Paul paper 
siys: “Yesterday two young ladies from the country 
brought to market 30 dozen froge which they slaughtered 
the previous day. They found ready sale, and were 
going off last evening rapidly at 15 eents per dozen, 
The frog trade secma to be on the increase decidedly, 
and severe) lots of these delicious ‘fowl’ have found eal 





her emphasis gave ono turn of thought ite just weight 5 
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PARKER PILLSBURY, 
SUSAN B. ANTHONY, Proprietor. 


NEW YORK, MAY 27, 1869. 





To Supscriners.—How to Senp Money.—For large 
sums, checks on New York banks er bankers, made pay- 
able to the order of Susan B. Anthony. 


POST-OFFICE MONEY ORDERS 
may be obtained at nearly every county seat, in all the 
cities, and in many ot the large towns. We consider 
them perfectly safe, and the best means of remitting 
fifty dollars or less, as thousands have been sent lo us with- 
out any loss. 
REGISTERED LETTERS, 

under the new system, which went into effect June Ist, 
are a very safe means of sending small sums of money 
where P. O. Money Orders cannot be easily obtained. 
Observe, the Registry Jee, as well as postage, must be paid 
in stamps at the office where the letter is mailed, or it 
will be liable to be sent to the Dead Letter Office. Buy 
and affiz the stamp both for postage and registry, put in the 
money and seal the letter in the presence of the postmaster, 
and take his receipt jor it. Letters sent in this way to us 
are at our risk. 





Bounp VoLume.—TsE Revoiurion, Volume 
2, handsomely bound, for sale at this office. 
Price $5. 





Nationa Woman SvurrraGe Associa tion.— 
It is with great pleasure that we announce 
that Anna E. Dickinson will deliver the inaug 
ural address of the new National Woman's Suf. 
frage movement at the Cooper Institute, to-mor- 
row (Friday) evening, at 8 o’clock ; also that 
Miss Dickinson consents to represent Pennsyl- 
vania in that Association as its Vice-President. 
The title of Anna Dickinson’s lecture is 
‘** Nothing Unreasonable.” 





THE AMERICAN EQUAL RIGHTS ASSO- 
CIATION. 
ere 

As soon as by the war freedom was secured 
for the colored race, Mr. Garrison, feeling that 
his work as an abolitionist was done, retired 
from the Anti-Slavery Society to work thence- 
forward as a statesman on a broader plane. 
Mr. Phillips, declaring that freedom was a 
mockery without the ballot, felt that his work 
was not done until black men were secured in 
the right of Suffrage. As ‘negro suffrage” 
was the necessity of the great republican purty, 
and their only political issue, to base himself 
on that narrow ground, reduced Mr. Phillips 
and his followers to a mere tail of the republi- 
can kite, and many of the abolitionists felt it 
so. As the same people were making the same 
arguments, in the same week, for black men 
and all women, many thought it desirable to 
merge the two associations in one, making the 
Anti-Slavery Standard the National Standard and 
demanding universal suffrage as the basis of re- 
construction. This would have been a beauti- 
ful flowering out of the principles abolitionists 
had advocated for thirty years, but Mr. Phillips 
—who had been a leader of political thought for 
twenty years—opposed it. Up to that hour he 
had based all his arguments for freedom and sut- 
ffrage on the broad ground of inalienable, indivi- 
dual, human rights ; he then planted himself on 
the rights of races on the platform of the republi- 
can party, and threw overboard all the black wo- 








men, 2,000,000 of his clients, leaving them with 
but a change of masters, still in a condition of 
slavery. As woman, under the slave system, 
had suffered a depth of degradation man could 
never know, sv she needed the protection, the 
dignity, the safeguards of enfranchisement as 
man never could. Yet the republican party, in 
its Fourteenth Amendment, introduced the 
word ‘‘male” into the Federal constitution, 
where it never had been, expressly to throw 
out the black women of the south (so say those 
who were behind the scenes and heard the de- 
bates in the committees on the several joint re- 
solutions presented to Congress at that time). 

Wendell Phillips followed their lead. When 
the constitutional convention was called in New 
York, a resolution passed an Anti-Slavery con- 
vention that it was the duty of abolitionists 
to labor in this state to have the word ‘‘ white” 
dropped from the constitution. A motion was 
made to amend, by adding the word “ male,” 
Mr. Phillips ruled it out of order on an Anti- 
Slavery platform, although there are many black 
women in this state who own property and pay 
taxes. 

Woman thus ostracised in an Anti-Slavery 
convention, those abolitionists who saw the 
broader princ:ple, or thought they did, joined 
the American Equal Rights Association. But 
the ideas of equality as between men and women 
differ so widely that there has been a continual 
struggle to make our Association reflect those 
of republicans and sectarian abolitionists, who 
see no urgent need of the political recognition 
of black women, nor of the white women of 
the south, who, by the chances of war and the 
disfranchisement of their fathers, husbands, 
brothers and sons, find themselves to-day under 
the heels of their former slaves, who are their 
legislators, judges and jurors; nor yet of the 
women of the north who, by this proposition of 
‘*manhood suffrage,” are to be made the sub- 
jects of foreign rule and oppression. 


The last straw was laid on the camel’s back 
when Frederick Dougiass rose in our convention 
in Steinway Hall with a series of resolutions, 
saying that our Association rejoiced in the pas- 
sage and prospective adoption of the Fifteenth 
Amendment. I am happy to say that there was 
too much pride, self-respect, and womanly 
dignity on that platform to rejoice that by the 
Fitteenth Amendment 15,000,000 women are 
placed, as John Stuart Mill says, ‘in a condi- 
tion of helotage, which is more degrading than 
ever, because being now no longer shared by 
any of the male sex, it constitutes every woran 
the inferior of every man.” 


The women in that convention did not inter- 
pret the plattorm of the American Equal Rights 
Association to mean the establishment of an 
aristocracy of sex in this republic. How a man 
with a grain of sense, could propose such reso- 
lutions is the marvel. He must have supposed 
the women who gathered there either gods or 
fools, and intended them as lofty compliments, 
orsupreme contempt. But as they were merely 
common-sense women, incapable of rising above 
all human considerations, or sinking below the 
crdinary plane of manhood, they felt towards the 
Fifteenth Amendment, which places all women 
under the heels of all men, precisely as Mr. 
Douglass would have felt had it proposed to en- 
franchise the men of all races but his own. 

E. C. 8 





Aut private letters for Mrs, Elizabeth Cady 
Stanton should be directed to her residence, 
Cedar Hill, Tenafly P. O., New Jersey. 





EDITORIAL CORRESPONDENCE. 
sahiueiiligiecinads 
Concorp, N. H., May 22, 1869. 

Deak Revoxvution: Your types last week 
made me spell Babylon quite outside the 
popular usage and prejudice; and also they 
told of ‘‘loosing the lost seal,”’ instead of the 
last seal, us was my intention. My own proof- 
reading is not the most perfect, and so I shall 
not complain of less experienced eyes. 


Your Anniversary has awaked new earnest- 
ness and enthusiasm, even in New England. 
And what is better still, your movement is 
henceforth, until it be accomplished, the recog- 
nized ieader of the hosts of progressive Reform. 
That is more than the battle half tonght- 
Always, there is an advance guard. Until 
Fort Sumter, indeed until the Proclamation of 
Emancipation, Anti-Slavery held that ever 
grand and glorious position from 1831. When 
Suffrage shall know nv distinction of sex nor 
complexion, some other wrong will assert its 
claim ; and so, contest and conquest will still 
be the life-programme of the human race. And 
it is a long way yel, from here to the predicted 
millennium. 


The New England newspaper press bas recog- 
nized the new order of events in advance of 
some of even the chosen and elect abolitionists. 
So the Gentile world entered the kingdom and 
dispensation of the long looked-for Messiah, 
while the chosen. race, of whom and to whom 
he came, children of Abraham, Isaac and Jacob, 
groped in darkness and unbelief. Among 
other journals that have spoken well and truly 
of your cause, and especially of your late anni- 
versary, is the Worcester Spy, one of the best 
and ablest of the New England republican 
organs. Its able New York correspondent 
writes thus : 


Tbe most salient feature of ‘‘ Annivetsary week ’’ was 
the meeting of the ‘Equal Rights Association,’ by 
which name the organized friends of Woman’s Suffrage 
choose to be known. The association was in session two 
days, and though in one or two instaces some confusion 
and disorder were created by the ignorance of parliament- 
ary rules, no candid observer could tail to be impressed 
by the earnestness, the intelligence, and great ability 
that characterized the debates. And it is only simple 
justice to say that the contusion referred to was confined 
entirely to the masculine clement of the meetings, 

The great west was most worthily represented in these 
meetings in the person of Mrs. Mary A. Livermore, of 
Chicago. She is an orator by a right divine, and few of 
our plattorm speakers of the sterner sex equal ber in 
eloquence, Her voice is deep, rich and musical, and 
easily pervades every portion of our most spacious 
hall. Her manner is calm, unimpassioned, self-pos- 
sessed, and womanly. She is a clear, logical, and con- 
vincing reasoner, is equally happy in description and 
narration ; has enough of the poetical element in her to 
give rhythmic beauty to her diction, and an impressive- 
ness and fervor of style which are evidently born of 
deep sincerity. 

Mrs. Lucy Stone is so well known to your readers as a 
public speaker of rare ability, and still rarer discretion, 
that any description of her person or her oratory would be 
superfluous, In the “new dispensation,” when women 
vote and hold office, it will be no bad thiog if their re. 
spective states should confer senatorial dignities upon 
these two representatives of their sex. 

Miss Olive Logan is a speaker of a different type. Her 
elocution indicates careful training, but there is a certain 
** stagey ’’ flavor about it that still suggests the actress. 
Her voice is strong, sweet and penetrating, but lacking 
something in that earnestness which commands sym- 
pathy even where it does not carry conviction. Her 
manner is easy and graceful, and she smiles upon her 
audience in a very genial and sunshiny way, as if next to 
herself she liked them best of all the people in the world. 
Unquestionably a woman of decided talent, rare culture 
and earnest convictions, I predict that she will make her 
mark as a platform speaker, and come gradually into a 
more impressive utterance of herself as the sense of 
responsibility deepens with the deeper insight that comes 
with experience and years. 
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Miss Couzins, of St. Louis, a young lady of apparently 
twenty years, commanded considerable attention by her 


somewhat florid rhetoric. Her admirers call her “the 
Anna Dickinson of the west,” which would be a very 
good description—with the Anna Dickinson left cut. 
Her speeches were quite pretty, but did not amount to 
much, It would not be fair to invite her to tarry at 
Jericho till her beard be grown, for that would be equiva- 
lent to a perpetual banishment trom our Jerusalem ; but 
a few lessons in elocution, and a training tbat would give 
increased force and volume to her voice, would improve 
her chances of success as a platiorm speaker. 


Of your third and last day's meeting in Brook- 
lyn, the same writer thus speaks : 


On Friday the association held its meeting in the Aca- 
demy of Viusic, the most spacious and elegant public 
building in that cily. * The andience was large and select, 
and include) not a few of the most emivent citizen 8 of 
Brooklyn, Of the opening address of the president, the 
Daily Union of that city says : “ Mrs. Wm. H. Burleigh’s 
address iu tho afternoon, in which we feel, we confers, 
a strong local pride, was nct only written with great 
beauty, but it showed a grasp of the subject, a clear 
insight, a critical discrimination, a sound sense and a 
mental maturity and courage, that are of themselves an 
unanswerable argument for the author’s right to exer. 
cise those qualities in the performance of the duties of 
the citizen.” And again: “Mrs. Harper’s end Mrs. 
Burleigh’s addresses were as good, and in some respects 
stropger than even Mr. Beecher’s, which was the only 
one worth hearing made by any of the men.”” The even- 
ing meeiing, however, was the great success of the 
week, It was a splendid sight, the beautitul audi- 
torium of the Academy of Music packed in every part 
with an audience representing the wealth, the culture, 
and the Christianity of Brooklyn. No such meeting has 
been held in that city since the close of the war, and it 
was kept up till eleven o’clock with unabated intcrest. 
Among the speakers were Olive Logan, the venerable 
Lucretia Mott, Miss Couzins of St. Louis, Henry Ward 
Beecher (whose speech was all alive with the magnetism 
of his peculiar eloquence), Frederick Douglass, Lucy 
Stone, and others. In every aspect of it, the meeting 
wasagrand success. I have uo space for criticism of 
the speakers ; but Iam sure no one made a more favor- 
able impression than Mrs. Harper, a colored woman, 
formerly of Baltimore. She was truly eloquent, and as 
sensible as she was eloquent, I have heard a great deal 
of really splendid oratory in my day, and among the 
best and most effective speeches I have listened to I 
must include this of Mrs, Harper, 


I have not selected this Worcester correspon- 
dence as the best the New England press af- 
fords of report of your mectings, but rather 
as the worst. For instance, no mention is 
made of the two women to whom not that anni- 
versary only, but the whole enterprise itself 
owes more than to any other huwan agency. 
The account given of Miss Phoehe Couzins, the 
young law student, of St. Louis, is wide enough 
from the compliment she received on Wednes- 
day evening from oue of the best audiences 
ever gathered in Steinway Hall ; was certainly 
all that any young suitor for public favor as a 
platform speaker could desire. The riveted at- 
tention, interrupted only by occasional but en- 
thusiastic appluuse, was more than assurance 
to the young western girl, standing for the first 
time betore so proud « presence, in the metrop- 
olis of the greatest nation on the earth, that she 
has not mistaken her caliing in aspiring to the 
most exalted position ever held by the sterner, 
if not the stronger sex. 


Then to talk of such men as Henry Ward 
Beecher, Frederick Douglass, Stephen §. Foster, 
Rev. Mr. Frothmgham and Charles C. Burleigh 
as ‘the orators in'trousers,” us ‘* old stagers,” 
‘inevitable speech-makers,” ‘doing neither 
better nor worse this time than heretofore,” 18, 
to say the least, in most questionuble taste, and 
indicates, on the part of the writer, anything 
but a friendly spirit towards the most impor- 
tant movement of the nineteenth century; a 
taste that might be greatly elevated by mingling 
in the more refined ranks of women’s society. 


You will be glad to hear that the friends of 
Woman's Suffrage are to take advantage of the 
meeting of the legislature of this state next 
month, to hold a Convention here at the Capi- 
tal. Should it be as well attended and sus- 
tained as was the one here last winter, it may 
tend to convince the representatives from the 
various parts of New Hampshire that a new 
era has dawned which they will do well to ie- 
cognize and provide for. New Hampsbire 
granite is hard to work, and tries the temper 
ot the most sublimated steel ; and exhausts a 
great deal of it, too. But once beaten into 
form, it is good for all time, defying its sharp- 
est tooth ; most imperishable of all created ele- 
menta except the human soul. A good propor- 
tion of their native hills and mountains is 
wrought into the character of the people. But 
perhaps no state better pays for work bestowed. 

Politics are as unsettled as ever. The demo- 
crats are hibernating in their dens, and the re- 
publicans still carry on their internecine con- 
flict in the issue of which humanity can have 
no interest except to wish a speedy and Kil- 
kenny catastroph2 to both belligerents. Never 
was there a more favorable opportunity to push 
both the demand for Woman’s Suffrage, and 
also for new and better politic:] organizations 
generally. Republicanism has becume 1 stench 
in all healthy noses, but the old democracy is 
far too much decayed to find ligaments enough 
to tie its old bones together, even to rattle a 
reveille on its coffin hd. The living elements, 
in whose veins blood, or even sap cuculates, 
whether democrats or republicans, are waiting 
impatiently a new and better resurrection ; of 
course, always excepting the office-holders and 
the yelling, but more numerous biood, whose 
only paradise, prayed for, hoped for, is a slantia! 
at the public crib. 

Yours to speed the coming, 
ParkER PIisBury. 





ROBERT B. ROSEVELT. 





Tae Herald of May 18th contains a very 
touching letter from this gentleman to Mr:. 
Jennie June Croly, the President ot the Sorosis, 
asking to be admitted to that society. Though 
his claims for admission are ably set forth, and 
he promises the ladies of the Sorosis that they 
shall be admitted in turn to all the clubs te 
which he belongs, the Yacht Club among the 
rest, Jennie promptly said No, as the motto of 
the Sorosis is ‘‘ principles, not men.” Now it 
all the beautiful principles the Sorosis loves 
and admires should chauce to be incorporated in 
men, what then. Who would not rather wor- 
ship at the shrine of a noble, living, breathing 
man than at that of a cold, abstract principle. 

Again, if the Sorosis is based upon principle, 
it should not place insurmountable qualifica - 
tions in the way of any one desiring to be en- 
rolled among its members. If Jennie had read 
that great speech of Senator Sumner’s on 
“Equal Rights to oll,” she would have more 
thoroughly understood the tyranny and injus- 
tice of the Sorosis code. An educational or 
property qualification would do, because with 
industry and patience both can be acquired, but 
to lay a ban on sex is gross injustice, as that 1s 
a disability that cannot be overcome. Now 
when so many noble men are sharpening up 
their goose quills in the service of the ‘‘ fair 
sex” all these invidious distinctions should be 
set aside. As an expression of our deep sym- 


pathy with Mr. Rosevelt, we invite him to call 





at the ‘* Woman’s Bureau” and enroll his name 


as a member of the ‘* Woman’s Suffrage Associ- 
ation.” The discussions in this society might 
be even better than the Sorosis dinners in pre- 
paring him for his future duties as an American 
citizen. EK ©. 8. 





1HE WORLD. 





As all the world knows that the above jour- 
nal is the chivalrous chronicler of what women 
are saying and doing in this eventful nineteenth 
century, we neglected to tell our readers that 
our reports of the Woman’s Convention were 
copied mainly from the +Vorld. So that journal, 
which has a deep sense cf justice, calls us 
to account for the omission. While we apolo- 
gise for our seeming want of appreciation of 
its valuable services, we wish to thank it, as we 
have done before, for the aid and comfort it has 
given to the women of the republic, for the last 
four years. When republicans and abolition- 
ists forsook us, then the Worl] uobly came to 
our support. With the Sun, the World and 
Tue Rervonvrion shiving and revolving har- 
moniously together, the social, moral and poli- 
tical world will soon be based on laws as fixed as 
the solar‘syst2m. Let all our friends who want 
a daily paper, to tell about Sorosis, Suffrage 
and Working Women’s Ass etations, take the 
World or the Sun, as they keep a close watch 
on their fair country women. E. 0. 8, 





THE WOMAN AND THE NEGRO. 

Tre enemies of Woman Suffrage have en- 
deavored to make it appear that there is a con- 
flict between the claims of Woman and the 
Negro to Suffrage. . 

Hostility to the colored man and to the 
Fitteenth Amendment bas been openly charged 
upon the American Equal Rights Association at 
its recent Anniversary. ‘To show how ground- 
less is this charge, we publish the series of re- 
solutions unanimously submitted by the Com- 
mittee appointed by the Association, and adopt. 
ed by the Convention on the afternoon of the 
second day. Each resolution was twice read 
and voted npon separately. We osk particular 
attention to the fourth resolution. If those 
who clam to be the pecniiar friends of the 
colored man are not satistied with it, we are at 
a loss to comprehend what will satisfy them. 


First: Resolved, That the extension of suffrage to 
woman is essential to the public salety and to the estab . 
lishment and permanence of tree institutions ; that the 
admission of woman to political recognition in our na- 
tional reconstruction 1¢ as imperative as the admission 
of any particular class cf men. 

Second: Resolved, Tbat as woman, in private life, in 
the partnership ot marriage, is now the conservator Of 
the private morals, s0 woman in public lite, in the part_ 
nership of a Republican State, based upou Universal 
Suffrage, will become the conservator of the public 
morals. 

Resolved, That the petitions of more than 200,000 
women to Congress and to their State Legislature dur 
ing the past Winter, asking expression of popular sym- 
pathy and approval, every where itested throughout 
the land, ought to silence the cavil of our opponents 
that ‘* Women do not want to vote.” 

Resolved, That while we heartily approve of the 
Fifteenth Constitutional Amenu ment, extending suffrage 
to men, without distinction ot race, we nevertheless 
feel protound regret that Congress has not submitted a 
parallel amendment for the cntranchisement of women, 

Resolved, That any party professing to be democratic 
in spirit or republican in principle, which opposes or 
ignores the political rights of woman, is false to its pro, 
fessions, sbort-sighted in ite policy, and unworthy ct 
the confidence of the friends of impartial liberty. 

Resolved, That we hail the report of the Joint Specia* 
Committee, just rendered to the Massachusetts Legisla 








ture, in favor of Woman Suffrage, as a fresh evidence o 
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the growth of public sentiment in our favor, and we 
earnestly hope that Massachueetts, by promptly sub- 
mitting the question to a vote of her people, will main- 
tain her historic pre-eminence in the cause of human 
liberty. 

Resolved, That the thanks of this Convention are due 
to the Hon. George W. Julian in the House of Repre, 
sentatives, and to the Hon. Henry Wilson and the Hon. 
8. C. Pomeroy in the Senate of the United States, for 
their recent active efforts to secure Suffrage for woman. 

Resolved, That we recommend the men and women 
of every Ward, Town, County, and State, to form loca 
Associations for creating and organizing Public Senti- 
ment in favor of Suffrage for Woman, and to take every 
possible practical means to effect her enfranchisement.’» 


Now then, let every friend of Equal Rights 
put shoulder to the wheel. Lay aside collateral 
questions. Disregard side issues. Commend 
Woman Suffrage upon its merits, to the minds 
and hearts and consciences of the Nation. And 
God speed the Right! 





GERMAN ADVOCATES OF WOMAN'S 
RIGHTS. 
cameaibiia 

As the German papers of this country, which 
are hostile to the woman’s cause, state wrongly 
that the Germans of New York city did not 
participate in the late Anniversary, we take 
special pleasure in recording the very earnest 
and active support they gave to it. The list of 
Delegates to the Convention which was read by 
Mrs. M. F. Davis on the second day, contained 
the names of the German ladies and gentle- 
men as delegates of the German Printing Asso- 
ciation, about to publish in this cily a new 
Weekly, named the New Era, especially devoted 
to the advocacy of Woman’s Rights. Of these, 
Mrs. Mathilde Wendt, Mrs. A. Lilienthal, Mr. 
J. Schoenhof, Dr. A. Douai and Dr. E. W. 
Hoeber attended the Convention during the 
three day's session continually and several other 
delegates were there at intervals. 


A resolution in favor of reforms for the work- 
ing classes of both sexes was introduced by Mr. 
J. Schoenhof and warmly and earnestly support- 
ed by Dr. Hoeber, and finally referred to the 
Jommittee on Resolutions. The loud and 
enthusiastic applause which Madam Anneke’s 
German speech in the Cooper Institute met 
with, was an unmistakable proof of a large Ger- 
man attendance. Miss Anthony read the pros- 
pectus of the new German Weekly to which are 
attached, besides many of the best German 
names of this city, the names of Mrs. C. B. 
Wilbour, Mrs. Celia Burleigh, Mrs. Ernestine 
L. Rose, Mrs. Mary Kyle Dallas, Mrs. Abby H. 
Gibbons, Mrs. Henry Peter J. Gray and Mrs, 
Mary F. Davis. 

The prospectus shows the Association to be 
incorporated according to the laws of the State 
of New York, and alludes to the fact of their 
being only two German papers in the United 
States which advocate Woman’s Rights, and 
states further, that it is a well-known fact that 
the Germans in the United States are, more than 
any other component part of our Republic, 
averse to granting the Right of Suffrage to 
woman. The Bill for Woman’s Suffrage in Mis- 
souri failed, because all the Germans voted 
against it. Under these circumstances it is evi- 
dent that a paper, such as proposed, is essential 
to the ultimate success of the cause, because 
necessary to propagate our ideas and win adher- 
ants among the Germans. s&s, for the reasons 
stated, it will be impossible to collect the whole 
amount requisite for the en‘erprise among the 
Germans, all sympathizers are called upon to 
turther‘this project. 

The shares ,being only,$5.00 each, we trust 





that our friends will give their liberal support 
towards the establishment of this paper, which 
has our warmest wishes for success. Commu- 
nications and contributions may be sent to the 
Corresponding Secretary, Dr. E. W. Hoeber 
276 West 38th street. 

It seems to be high time that the nation that 
has taken so often the lead in moral ideas, 
should wake up to the full consciousness of the 
right and necessity of giving to woman her 
natural rights. 





Farminc ror Women.—At the annual meet- 
ing of the Northwestern Dairymen’s Associa- 
tion held in Elgin, UL, on the 9th and 10th of 
February, Hon. K. A. Willard of Herkimer Co., 
N. ¥., made an address of marked ability from 
which we extract the following : 


Mr. Willard said he did not mean to advocate female 
field labor, such as is known among the lower classes in 
Europe, nor would he abridge one iota any fema’e ac. 
complishment ; but he could see no objection to any 
man’s daughter or sister taking her seat occasionally on 
the mowing machine, the hay tender, the wheel rake, 
the sulky plow or cultivator, or in the direction of some 
light farm machinery, where she can gain strength and 
bealth in the open air. He was confident women enjoy 
such things, and are much happier, stronger and better, 
it they are taught that such work is not unwomanly, 
and the knowledge gained would be of immense service 
in after life, in assisting the father, brother or husband 
with suggestion and advice. In their education we do 
not give our girls a fair chance in the race of life. The 
majority of American boys and girls do not like to make 
a choice of farming asa livelihood, The farmer’s edu- 
cated daughters of to-day preter the town or city, and 
have little sympathy for the farm, and if they marry a 


pa 
CONSTITUTION , 
OF THE 
NAIIONAL WOMAN’S SUFFRAGE ASSO- 
(TATION, 
Organized at the Woman's Suffrage Receplion at 
the Woman’s Bureau, 49 Kast 23d street, 
May 15th, 1869. 





ARTICLE I, 
This organization shall be called the National Woman’s 
Suffrage Association. 
ARTICLE II. 


Its object shall be to secure the Ballot to the women 
of the nation on equal terms with men, 


ARTICLE 111. 

Any citizen of the United States favoring this object, 
shall, by the payment of the sum of one dollar annually 
into the treasury, be idered a ber of the Asso- 
ciation; and no otber shall be entitled to vote in its 
deliberations. 





ARTIOLE Iv. 


The officers of the Association shall be a President, a 
Vice-President from each of the states and territories 
Corresponding etary, Recording-Secretary, Treas” 
urer, an Executive Committee of not less than five 
nor more than nine members, and an Advisory Com- 
mittee censisting of one person from each state and ter” 
ritory. 





ARTICLE V. 


Any Woman's Suffrage Association, may become aux- 
iliary to this National Aesociation by making an annua} 
contribution of not less than $25. The officers of each 
auxiliary shall be ex-officio members of the parent Asso. 
ciation, and shall be entitled to deliberate and vote in the 
transactions of 1ts business. 





An interesting meeting of Sorosis was held at Del- 





farmer, often urge him to abandon the busi for 
something more genteel. In England they have better 
tastes, where their women bave more fondness for 
country life than ours. A well-bred Enghsh woman 
seems to take pride in the knowledge of business suit- 
able to her station, Lady Pigott, the wife of Sir Robert 
Pigott, has one ofjthe most noted herds of short-horns in 
England. She has made it both a source of profit and 
reputation. A high-bred American woman can hardly 
understand such a taste, and regards it with intolerable 
disgust. He did not care to discuss this question. He 
only asked that farmers try in some way to make 


ico’s on Monday, May 17th, at which the question 
ot Foundling Hospitals was discused. Mrs. Dr. Anna 
Densmore read areport on the subject, and Mrs. Wil- 
bour stated that a lady had just purchased 400 acres of 
land near New York, where she proposed to found a 
home for children, 100 of whom are to be under one 
year ofage. Their plan does not embrace the system of 
wet-nursing but of feeding on cow’s milk, and no pro- 
vision is made tor lying-in women. 

Mrs. Rose said she would advocate the Foundling 
Hospital with all her heart and soul, but she thought 
prevention was better than cure. The evil would never 
ber until men were punished as well as women, 


died 





farming pleasant and interesting to wives and daught 5 
that the farm may have their sympathy and influence, 
for without such help it is hard to make farming 
successiul, 





INTERESTING 'to Lapres.—Lt is now more than 
nine years since [ purchased a Grover & Baker 
Sewing Machine. It has beer in constant use 
for my family sewing ever since, and has done 
several thousand dollars worth of work on heavy 
woolens beside. It has never been out of order, 
nor cost me one cent for repairs since it be- 
came a ** member of our family.” We consider 
it truly ‘‘our household friend.”—Mrs. Wm. 
H. Skelmire, No. 726 N. Sixteenth street, Phila- 
delphia. 





Reuicion or Humanity.—Mr. Henry Edger, 
American Member of the Positive Council, Paris, 
will lecture at Plimpton Hall, corner of Stuy- 
vesant and Ninth streets, near Third Avenue, on 
Sunday morning, May 30, at eleven o'clock. 
Subject: ‘* Woman’s Share in the Social Re- 
construction.” 





Anna E, Dickinson.—We can promise Miss 
Dickinson’s many admirers that her lecture, to- 
morrow (Friday) night at Cooper Institute, if 
“NOTHING UNREASONABLE ” will surely be somz- 
THING NEW. 








AN ENERGETIC GrrL.—Miss Emily Peers has put the 
typographical knowledge which she acquired in the 
World office to such excellent use that she is now fore> 
woman of the Anti-Slavery Standard, and also of the 
Woman's Advocate monthly magazine.— World, 





Women were ostracised, deprived of every hope for the 
future, while man, the enticer, seducer, the perpetrator 
of the crime, held up his head as high as ever, and was 
to be met the same as before in the church, the state, 
and worse yet, in the drawing-room. Fonndling Hos- 
pitals, under present « liti , were a ity, but 
she was afraid they would tend to increase crime, and 
that it would be well at the same time to endeavor to 
have such laws passed as would serve as a check, and 
render the punishment of the man equal to that of the 
woman. 

Mrs, Davis disagreed with Mrs, Rose in the opinion 
that toundling hospitals would increase the number of 
unbappy births. She thought existence a tact we were 
bound to accept, and life a gift, of which, if necessary , 
we should be taucht the value. 

Mrs, Oliver Johnson desired to say a few words in re- 
lation to Mrs. Rose’s sugvestion of stringent legal 
measures for the suppression of the crime of seduction. 
She thonght these would be of little use, unless sustain- 
ed by public opinion. Women ought to try and create 
such a public opinion, and mete out to men the same 
measure of justice and retribution as fell upon women. 

The following resolution was proposed and adopted : 

** Resolved, That as an evidence of our appreciation 
and admiration, and as an acknowledgment of the cour- 
age and humanity of which her whole sex may well be 
proud, Sorosis present to Miss Ida Lewis a testimonial, 
accompanied by a letter expressive of its sentiments.” 

A Committee consisting of Mrs. Croly, Mrs. Agnes 
Noble, and Miss Millard was appointed to carry the re- 
solution into execution. 











Man’s RaGuTs aND Woman’s Wronos.—The New Al- 
bany Commercial gives the details of a horrible case of 
maltreatment. A man has been in the habit of amusing 
himself by beating and choking his wife, knocking her 
down with bis revolver, pinching pteces of flesh out of 
her body, and threatening to shoot her if she made avy 

larm, He has beon marti d twice before, audit in aw 
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mored that one of his wives died from the effects of in 
treatment. ‘The exasperated neighbors attempted to 
secure the wretch, but he managed to elude them and 
escape. 





Tue Tribune for May 6th has the following : 
The respective duties of Man and Woman have hither- 
to been assigned them by the tacit but earnest concar- 
rence of the two sexes in the belicf that it was best for 
both that Woman shoud rule and manage within the 
sphere of her own household, aud Man in the wider but 
not higher sphere indicaied by the trite but expressive 
pbrase “ all out-doors.”” We consider this a judicious and 
mutually advantageous arrangement—we beheve a great 
majority of both Men and Women think so; if they do 
not now, or the time shall ever come when they do not, 
then there will inevitab y be achange. Until then, we 

do not believe there will or ought to be such change, 
‘‘Tacat and earnest concurrence of both 
sexes,” indeed! Ab, Zribune, you have hammer- 
ed away at that naillong enough-—and you ought 
to know by this time that something is seriously 
amiss with either carpenter or tools, else it 
would have struck home long ago. For the 
sake of a little variety, if not for a principle, let 
us have cahange of base. Will the Tribune 
favor us with statistics in reference to the num- 
ber of women possessing homes? Is this aged 
and time-shackled sheet aware that the women, 
compelled to go out of the ‘‘sphere of their 
own households ” into the restricted paths of 
out-door labor, is almost equal to that of men? 
Did it ever hear that parents die, and that hus- 
bands are sometimes forced to submit to the 
hand of the destroyer? and that both fathers 
and husbands are known to have played false— 
and deserted those dependent on their bounty 
-—leaving delicately nurtured wives and daugh- 
ters minus the ‘sphere of their own house- 
holds?” It strikes us that such reports have 
been wafted to our ears—both concerning death 
and disgrace. The 7ribune surely knows that 
there are old maids all over the world as well as 
in New York city, having been brought to 
celibacy both on account of disinclination and 
because the right man never asked them to wed 
—and it also knows that these old maids have 
to step outside the sphere of their own house- 
holds to earn for themselves comtortable 
Ah, friend Tribune, the wheel, it 
seems to us, has turned almost around, and we 
can congratulate ourselves in having Heaven's 
help at last. There is nothing surer. When 
he sees that the women have pretty nearly 
effected their object—when there only remains 
one obstruction to the last hitch—and every 
other man in the country is a httle backward in 
coming forward, the veteran will turn his 
pleasant face toward us, and with a little of the 
magnanimity displayed in the case of poor 
Jeff, kick away the last stone fiom the vestibule 

of Woman’s Suffrage. E. K. 


hvings. 





Hor biscuit, muffins, waffles, bread, etc., may be eaten 
hot with impunity by invalids and dyspeptics! if made 
with Hosford’s self-raising bread preparation, Prepared 
under direction of Professor E. N. Horstord, of Harvard 
University, Cambridge, Mass. It restores to five flour 
the phosphates which are removed with the bran. It 
agrees alike with infants and strong men. Send for the 
printed opinions of Baron Liebig, of Germany ; Prof. 
Doremus, of N. Y.; Dr. C. T. Jackson, of Mass., State 
Chemist, and others. Wilson, Lockwood, Everett & Co., 
201 Fulton street, N. Y., general agents. 

Swallow it down, dear public. Scatter it to 
the four ends of earth, oh Revotution. But 
common sense and the laws of nature repel the 
quack fallacy, while the bitter experience of mil- 
lions of stomachs, utterly wrecked and ruined, 
could write a book of lamentation and warning 
against hot bread and superfine flour, not 





equalled by anything written in sacred or 
profane history. Can ‘ Hosford’s Self-raising 
Bread Preparation” change the relation of heat 
to the vital structure of a man’s stomach? 
Verily not. Heat will continue to relax and 
weaken the muscular tissue of all stomachs 
just the sume, in despite of Hosford’s great dis- 
covery, while it must deaden the vital suscep- 
tibility of the mucuous surface as it has always 
done ever since Promethens stole tire from 
heaven to cook his tood. Oh, Prof. Hostord, 
have you not yet learned the simple lesson, that 
the human system cannot and does nob use any 
chemical substance, only as it is arranged by 
nature in vegete ble structure ? 

The declarations of all the chemists in the 
world cannot compel nature to reverse her laws 
and submit to a chemical phosphated food, when 
she has prepared a better food. If God had in- 
tended man to live on chemicals, He would not 
have taken the trouble to create vegetable 
products for his use. Human stomachs uced 
revolutionizing, as well as human physiology, but 
neither will be accomplished until people learn 
that there is no chemistry m the vital processes. 
People need to have their stomachs bora again 
as well as their souls. A new-bora soul tied to 
an old, degenerate, depraved stomach will have 
a tough time of it to keepin the narrow way. 
If people would only pray for their stomachs 
occasionally, and then aet consistently, and 
keep all insulting substances and influence out 
of them, there would be tewer seltish, 11]-natured 
christians. Hell is full of dyspeptics, and dys- 
peptics are full of hell. When good chnstians 
learn that there is an intimate relation and 
sympathy existing between the mucuous surtace 
of a man’s stomach and his soul, they will take 
more care of their stomachs, and by so domg 
they may improve men rapidly in many of the 
christian graces—virtue and patience for in- 
stance. Please don’t, oh Revoxuttion, insult 
the intelligence of your readers, by putting 
such nonsensical and deceptive advertisements 
under their noses often. I would have passed 
this over in peace but my sympathy for human 
stomachs urges me to protest. 

Yours for health reform, 
Taos. W. Oraan, M.D. 





FOURTH OF JULY. 





New Yorks, May i4th, 1869. 
Editors of the Revolution : 

I woud propose that the address of Mrs. 
Elizabeth Cady Stanton before the American 
Equal Rights Association, of 12th of this mouth, 
be read on next 4th of July in every town in the 
United Status. 

See ‘‘ The Fourth of July” over initials E. C. 
&, page 314 Revotvrtion of 20th inst. 

Liperty. 





New York, May 20th. 1869. 
Editors of the Revolution : 

A newspaper of this city (the New York 
Evening Express) chronicled lately that the 
women were demanding to go to theatres, ete., 
alone in the eveoing, and wan ed to know, in 
seeming horror, what they wonld ask next? 
Will you not tell that newspaper that multitudes 
of women, by reason of being plain-looking, 
are never asked to go to a theatre by a man? 
Are they, therefore, to be kept from going? I 
therefore’ say, whenever a woman feels like 
going toatheatre, and no one offers to go with 
her let her don her ‘‘ hat” and goon her own 





hook, Equity. 


WHAT THE PRESS SAYS OF THE CON- 
VENTION. 
—_—o—— 


WE bave our doubts whether the ladie~ of the Equal 
Rights Association cherish a very warm app ‘eciation of 
Miss Olive Logan as a recruit to their riwks. In her 
speech the other night at their anniversary she spared 
neither women with short skirts nor men with long hair. 
But she struck boldly at one social wrong which women 
are fitter than men to reform, and to which Miss Anthony 
and her associates have been too much occupied, we 
fear, with the harder side of life to give a proper share 
of their attention, “I can advise no honorable, self- 
respecting woman,”’ said Miss Logan, ‘to. turn to the 
stage, with the demoralizing influences which seem to be 
growing stronger there day by day—where the greatest 
rewards are won by a set of brazen-face-|, clog-dancing 
creatures, with dyed yellow hair and padded limbs, who 
have come here from across the ocean. Modest and vir- 
tuous women are driven trom the stage by the licentious 
fever for nudity which rages in our theatres.’’ This de - 
nunciation is tolerably sweeping, and, of course, there 
are many exceptions to its application. There are bright 
ornaments to the dramatic profession now, as there al- 
ways have been ; but Miss Logan is right iv the spirit of 
her remarks, and we think it was juite time that the 
little army ot women who aim al the abolition of social 
and political wrongs turned their batteries against this 
horrible evil, which is degrading a noble calling and cor- 
rupting society. It is cheertul to see a woman of Miss 
Logan's stamp, young and elegant, and the centre of an 
admiring circle, doing battle so bravely for so good a 
cause. The dirty drama makes more sin and misery 
than low wages aud unfair discriminations of sex 
Women ought to be much more concerned about do- 
mestic purity than the right of suffrage, and will do a 
better deed by looking after the morals ot the young 
than by getting themselves into Congress or the Cov- 
mon Council. The loose drama can be reformed by 
woman, we believe, and by heralone. Let the priest- 
esses of fashion put the wild license of ope.a bouffe and 
the orgies of the leg drama under the ban, and such per- 
formances will soon be swept from the theatres. It may 
be said that if respectability holds aloof, a lower class of 
sensualists will rush in, and the plays get worse instead 
of better. But experienced managers will tell us how 
mistaken is this fear. The bulk of our places of amuse 
meut must depend upon the respectable classes for sup- 
port. The feverish passions of the viler sort «f men are 
hard to satisty, and their patronage is always an unstable 
dependence. The theatre offers a grand field tor the ex, 
ercise of woman’s reterming abilities, and she can exer- 
cise them so easily that we shall be surprised if Miss 
Loygan’s hintis not taken.—Tribune. 


It is our opinion that Olive, in her new en- 
thusiasm for a comparatively new cause, has 
forgotten to be just, or to look into the root of 
the business. She, by personal experience, 
must more perfectly understand the demoraliz_ 
ing influences of the stage than we who never 
find time from our laborious duties to attend 
public entertainments. Regard, however, for 
the honest, pains-taking actresses at present en- 
gaged in legitimate drama, whose characters are 
above reproach—-and pity for the poor ballet 
girls, who, to gratify the licentious taste of the 
public for opera bouffe, are compelled to dye 
their hair yellow—and pad their poor, ema- 
ciated limbs—should, we think, lead our worthy 
friend Olive to take a slightly different view of 
the case. So long as so-called respectable, aris- 
tocratic and Chiistian members of society will 
insist upon being amused by such nude exhibi- 
tions, just so long will girls be found weak 
enough and hungry enough to pad, dye, and be 
brazen. 

The women, as is evident from the proceedings of 


the Equal Rights Association, do not favor the proposed 
fitteenth amendment, nor are they 1 love with the negro | 


“Indeed, Mrs. Paulina W. Davis s 1ows that the negro wo- 


men have little reason to be devoted to the negro men, 
She says that the blacks abuse and whip their wives in 
the south and steal their wives’ earnings, and she stated 
that “ one of her sister’s servants whipped his wife reg- 
ularly every Sunday.”’ And it is for these black brutes 
that the country has been torn and the constitution bas 
been patched | — World, 





Don't get excited, friend World. The women 
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gave freely of their husbands, fathers, and 
brothers for the abolition of slavery, and they 
are now unanimous in declaring it eminently 
just and proper for the white woman, after her 
tremendously long exercise of self-abnegation, 
after her devotion to the cause which deprived 
her of love and protection, to demand for her- 
self the ballot before any more amendments are 
taken into serious consideration. 


Woman in Congress assembled yesterday got the better 
ofman. The factisportentious. We men are very fond 
of believing ourselves infallible, and stating that woman, 
as a debator anda legislator, isa failure. But, evidently, 
if we judge by the report of the meeting of the Equal 
Rights Association yesterday, in which acertamn Mr. Fos 
ter and Miss Susan B. Anthony had a little tiff, it would 
seem that woman was every bit as good as average man, in 
this matter, at all events. In the short and epicy debate 
which was held between the two, Miss Anthony came 
out victorious, and, as the reporter says, “ give a few 
squelchers to Mr. Foater.”’—Jersey City News, 


That’s what's the matter! Men have so long 
believed themselves infallible, so long sup- 
posed that logic and commou sense were only 
possessed by the masculine gender, that we do 
not wonder at the News's surprise in discover- 
ing that in debate woman could take her own 
part. While you have been quarrelling in re- 
gard to the feasibility of the franchise for the 
long-neglected sex, women have been thinking, 
and thinking to advantage! Consequently, 
they bring some brains to the tussle. 


What the Anti-Slavery Society used to be, the Equal 
Rights Association is hereafter to become—the most 
radical, axgressive, agitating of our Reform organiza- 
tions. Its members came boldly to the front yesterday, 
laid down a sufficiently emphatic platform, bad their 
full share of angry dissensions, and some of the best 
speeches that have thus tar mitigated the rhetorical ter- 
rors of the average Anniversary Week. Mr. Frothing- 
ham made a sugestive hint about efforts to limit the suf- 
frage rather than extend it, which drew out general dis- 
approval. Mrs. Stanton made a strong and eloquent 
address, and got afterward sharply taken to task for lack 
of enthusiasm in the matter of Negro Suffrage. Miss 
Anthony bad her turn in getting rapped over the 
knuckles, and even the gorgeous Train was spoken of 
disrespecttully.— Tribune. 


We congratulate ourselves upon being able 
to take an occasional rap over the knuckles with 
almost saint-like equanimity. This is em- 
phatically the woman’s hour, and we mtend to 
improve it. 

The Leavenworth Bullelin says : 


Women, in fact, carry into the Senate the ideas of the 
tea-table. lt is not with them, what is practicable, what 
is expedient, what is possible, but what is right accord- 
ing to their preconceived notions. Guided by this sen- 
timent, women would, if they had the power, introduce 
arbitrary laws governing the private life of the citizen. 
Under their rule, all liquor selling, all prejudicial 
amusements, and all vice would be made the subject of 
legislation, and the system would only at length break 
down from the absolute impossibility ot enforcing the 
laws. We have nothing to say against Female Suffrage 
if such a thing is seriously desired by a majority ot the 
sex, which we very much doubt, but we have an objec- 
tion to hearing women discuss questions which they 
seem to know nothing about. 





The brain never suffers from Hyson or Oolong 
as it does from whiskey,.and our worst enemies 
cannot accuse us of mounting the platform in 
a drunkard’s condition as hosts of you men 
do every day of your lives. It is with us, 
«« what is right,” and, according to our “ precon- 
ceived notions.” Heaven knows we have had 
time enough to reflect, and we are fully pre- 
pared now to vindicate tne right. Liquor sell- 
ing and all vice will be made the subject of leg- 
islation, just as soon as we find the ballot within 
our grasp. Yes, sir! we know how women 
have suffered through all time from drunken 

husbands and fathers, and that shall be our first 
look out. 





= 





A Woman On THE TrIBUNE.—Will you give an oppor 
tunity, through your columns, to a woman, to say a word 
in self-deience ? 

I write to you instead of to Horace Greeley, because 
the chances are ten to one that he would throw my letter, 
unread, into the rubbish basket ; whereas, through you 
I may compel him to hear. 

I have always entertained a profound respect for Mr. 
Greeley, and have been accustomed for years to receive 
with thoughtfal consideration the views which he has 
put before us in the Tribune. 


The reading of that sheet has done more to educate 
me in politics, avd to enlarge my ideas generally, than 
apy other reading that has fallen in my way. 

If to-day, I claim to have a sufficient intelligent com- 
prehension of national affairs to warrant my belief that 
were the ballot in my bands it would be cast on the side 
of truth and honor, and I will add, of common sense, I 
owe it greatly to the New York Tribune, and I am very 
sure that there are many women who would unite with 
me in this statement. If I have outgrown my teacher, 
is it my fault? If I venture to differ from Mr. Greeley 
(a the subject of free trade ; if, after many years of hes- 
itation, T have come to the conviction that spite of long 
established custom and prejudice, a woman has a right 
to do everything which God has fitted her to do, is this 
any reason why Mr. Greeley should turn the cannon of 
the Tribune against me? Yet no one can read the petty 
editorials which come out whenever the ‘* Woman 
question "’ is uppermost, and deny that such is the case. 

Acrazy woman intrudes herself on the Brooklyn meet 
ing of the Woman's Rights Association, and refusing to 
yield to persuasion, is about to be dealt with as we are 
compelled to deal with crazy people, when the audience 
interferes and foolishly insists on letting her tongue 
loose, 

This unpleasant occurrence, distressing enough of its- 
self, gives the Tribune occasion to say that henceforth 
there can be no doubt as to the ability of the sex to 
maintain its honor “in the roughest of rough-and- 
tumble mass meetings.’’ I leave it with the large and 
respectable audience who filled the Brooklyn Academy 
during the greater portion of Friday to decide whether 
there was anything about the proceedings meriting the 
appellation of “* rough and tumble,” 


Pair criticism is good and wholesome for every cause ; 
but it is time the world learned there was no logic ina 
sneer, From too many of our public journals, I regret 
to say, this is the kind of logic most frequently to be 
expected ; but on the part of a paper like the Tribune, 
which has fought its rigbt to existence through the bit- 
terest prejudices and the most unreasoning sneers, it is 
peculiarly unworthy. 

. Horace Greeley, like many another champion of reform, 
has helped to start a movement of which he was very 
far from foreseeing the issue. Mr, Gladstone does not 
or wiil not see that the disestablishment of the Lrish 
Church is but the prelude to disestablishment every- 
where. In like manner Horace Greeley does not nor 
will not see that Universal Suffrage is not universal, 
though the black man is in, so long as woman stands 


without. Very respectfully yours, 
—Brooklyn Union, JuLIA A. SHEARMAN, 
Mr. Greeley is all right, Julia. The only 


trouble with him is, that he has outgrown all 
his clothes—even to that useful and much- 
talked-of white coat ; and he is only waiting 
now to be sure of good material and a good fit ; 
a suit that will Jast him until he is ready to step 
over to the great other side ; and while delib 
erating 1t is not wonderful that he should quar- 
rel with his tailors! Some day, you will see 
the genial Horace rigged out in a bran new suit 
of Woman's Suffrage cloth. A man or woman 
never feels comfortable within a pinched gar- 
ment. 

The anniversaries are in full blast now. Some of the 
smaller furnaces have burnt out with their annual re- 
ports, and, indeed, these lesser gatherings have been 
quite lost during the week in larger and more important 
meetings, such as those of the Anti-Slavery Society and 
the American Equal Rights Association. This last as- 
sembled a great array of really distinguished and re- 
spectable people of both sexes. Steinway Hall was 
thronged. There were fewer of the lank, long-haire:, 
long-legged disciples, and more earnest, real flesh and 
blood men and women than such occasions bave assem, 
bled in the past few years, This is well. We give the 
best of everything to the anniversary people, aud they 





ought to give us the best speakers they can furnish and 
the best audiences they can assemble. ‘The Universal 
Peace Union ” is one of the last of the associations yet 
to assemble, and when it meets in Dodworth Hall to- 
morrow it is to be hoped that it will express something 
stronger than the mere platitude * let us have peace.”’"— 
World, . 


Yes, sir ; we do congratulate ourselves upon 
the accession of a host of real flesh and blood 
men and women to the cause of Woman’s Suf- 
frage. The World must be fastidious, indeed, 
if the array of talent upon the Equal Rights 
platform of last week did not satisfy 10. 


In a long and spicily written editorial, the 
Melropolitan Record pitches into us. Its very 
ingenuity has kept us good natured. If the 
writer be not a lawyer, then he has mistaken his 
calling, and we advise him, without furtber pre- 
paration, to enter upon the legal practice. We 
give all we have space for : 


But the strange part of the proceedings was the attack 
made by Miss Anthony on woman in general. No man 
ever so slandered and villified the sex as this redoubt- 
able champion of Woman’s Rights ; no man ever accused 
them of being, in the mass, without honor or self-re- 
spect, faith, truth or feeling, selling themselves, body 
and soul, for a beggar's pittance, binding themselves to 
any one for a consideration, ‘* Women all over the 
land,’’ said Miss Anthony, ‘‘ marry men, for whom they 
feel no love or respect, merely for the want of food." 
And, strangest thing of all, this remark elicited no token 
of disapprobation ; there was no storm of hisses, as 
when Mr. Blackwell referred disparagingly to the test- 
oath down south. It was endorsed by all present, for 
silence gives consent. And yet, to such women, 80 
morally low and degraded, we are called upon to give 
the Suffrage. Out upon the idea of making voters of 
such a mercenary sex! If they sell themselves tor food, 
will they not sell their votes for money? But, say these 
logical ladies, these women will purify politicr. True, 
they desecrate the “ holiest relations ’’ of life, but they are 
“the noblest type of womanhood in the world.” Their 
home-life has been a living lie, but their public lite wil 
be a personification of all the virtues. They will bring 
men up to their leve! ; they will—— Why, dear ladies of 
Tue Revo.urTion, we have reached that pornt already. 
There are at this present moment, * all over the land, 
men compelled to cheat and pilter merely for the want 
of food. Men who would be honest if they were rich ; 
who would not stamble if there was not a pebble in 
their path ; men who would not be guilty of malteas- 
ance but for necessity—the deplorable necessity that 
compels women to perjure themselves. Why has not 
society the right feeling for these poor victims of cir- 
cumstances, there male martyrs of impecuniosity ? Why 
don't we coddle them int» virtue? Ah! “man’s inhu™ 
mapity to man ’’—-that’s what’s the matter. 

Now, even at the risk of being considered old fogyish— 
that modern bugaboo—even at the risk of being asked a 
second time by THe REVOLUTION ‘* what school we were 
brouzht up in, and what church we attend,” we will 
venture to hint that there is a stronger safeguard for vir- 
tue in woman and honesty in man than a plethoric 
pocket-book—an old-fashioned one, it is trne, and one 
that has stood tue strain of centuries, but fit tor use and 
good as new still. But not only do we deny the cogency 
of Miss Anthony’s argument, but we discredit her as. 
sertion. If we did not, we would agree with Mr. Froth. 
ingham in regretting that though “ slavery is abolished, 
sex is not.” 


The endeavors of Susan B. Anthony all these 
years has been to talk women into such thorough 
education as shall preclude all necessity of 
marying for a maintenance ; and that she has 
succeeded gloriously is evident from the won- 
derful rousing of the whole population to the 
importance of trades and professions. There 
will probably be a few voters among the mil- 
lions of our sex who will sell their votes for 
money. Meanness is not an especial attnbute 
of either sex, and we are not foolish enough to 
suppose that the ballot will make asmall person 
large, or a dishonest one conscientious. 

Susan B. ANTHONY.—A warm admirer and compa- 
triot of this lady sends us the fellowing tribute. We 
judge Miss Anthony fully able to take her own part and 
hold it, but are quite willing to give a hearing to those 
who differ from us, Her compatriot says ; 
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** Noble, virtuous, honorable women are a country’s 
greatest wealth, and when, from petty envy or jealousy, 
any one attempts to blacken a fair name—as Stephen 
Foster did in the late Woman’s Convention—that has 
long stood before the nation representing a principle, 
with private inuendoes in public assaults, itis an injury 
not only to the individual but to the moral sense of the 
nation, and all true people are interested in maintaining 
its integrity and power, Susan B. Anthony has stood 
before this nation twenty years, earnestly devoted to 
every good work. As a teacher in the schools of New 
York for fifteen years, she bears from Superinten- 
dents the highest testimonials to her faithfulness and 
ability. Her noble labors in the temperance cause are 
known throughout the State, and in association with the 
true men and women who fought the Anti-Slavery battle, 
she was equally faithful and earnest, finishing her work 
by getting up a petition for the black man’s freedom of 
300,000 names—the largest ever presented in Congress. 





- For woman's eniranchisement her labors have been un- 


remitting and unwearied for the last eighteen years. She 
is a frank, generous, self-sacrificing woman, of a kind, 
tender nature, firm principle, great tive ability, 
and in every relation in hfe as true as the needle to the 
pole, With the good Abbe de Lammenair, her motto has 
ever been, ‘* Let the weal and woe of Humanity be every- 
thing to me ; their praise and their blame of no effect.” 





You are right, Zribune. Susan feels herself 
perfectly able to take herown part, and hold it ; 
and more now than ever, as new recruits and sym- 
pathizers are marching boldly into the ranks. No 
man or woman ever, attempted to work pro bono 
publico—without public assault from private 
enemies—not even Mr. Greeley ; andif he, the 
living exponent of the next to the greatest 
principle ever inaugurated, so much longer at 
work than ourselves—must bow his head to oc- 
casional slander and misrepresentation, we, 
who have the greatest good and the most glon- 
ous of all earthly ideas at -heart—namely, Wo- 
man’s Suffrage—need not be annoyed. 


THe New York Equat Riaurs CONvENTION.—The 
second day’s proceedings of the Equal Rights Conven- 
tion in New York were even more disorderly than those 
of the first day. The report of the proceedings given 
by telegraph may be so gross a misreprescntation as to 
be acaricature. Doubtless some disorder occurred— 
enough, perhaps, for a foundation to a sensational fic- 
tion to divert the mass of readers. 

Even if the confusion and bad manners ofjthe assem - 
bly (mostly women) were as represented, they were prob- 
ably no worse than in any popular convention of that 
magnitude (1,000 persons) when the *‘ gag rule ’’ is not 
applied. We notice the absence of the “ gag’’ at the 
Equal Rights Convention, Order in political conventions 
is insured by arule always adopted at the outset, by 
which all resolutions are referred to the Commitiee on 
Resolutions without debate. 

But for this, nearly every convention not under the 
despotism of one or a clique of persons, would bretk up 
in uncontrollable confusion. At the New York Conven- 
tion there were many persons with special ideas ; as, 
for example, one (Miss Anthony) thinking that a plank 
should be adopted on capital and labor ; another (Mrs. 
Batchelder, of Boston), anxious for a plank demanding 
equal pay with men for equal service ; a third (Mrs. 
Livermore, of Chicago ; Lucy Stone and Mrs. Hanaford) 
Cesiring a protest to be inserted that the women engaged 
in the movement are not Free Lovers ; a fourth (Fred. 
Douglass) anxious for a plank calling for a constitutional 
amendment striking out the word “ white ;”’ another 
(Mrs. Stanton) holding the Convention to have been 
called for the promotion of Woman’s Suffrage alone ; 
and go on too tedious to mention. 

Under such circumstances there is no hope of order 
without the ablest chairman that evet was, not even 
then without the ‘‘gag rule,” nor no possibility of con- 
cluding much business without the limit of speeches to 
ten or fifteen minutes, 

Freedom being a hobby with all Radicals, they despise 
the “ gag rule,’ and disorder necessarily tollows when 
many men, and more especially women, of many minds 
are convened, 

As tothe Free Love protest, Mrs. Ernestine L. Rose 
burled back the insinuation with contempt, but did not 
deem it dignified to formally declare that the women en- 
gaged in the movement were not virtuous, 

We say this much in apology for the convention, as a 
matter of simple justice. The character of the reports 
and the seusation headlines prefixed are calculated to 
do the cause undeserved injury.—Cincinnats Times, 
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We think the amount of good accomplished 
by the Equa! Rights Convention in this city m- 
calculable. No such audience ever before 
assembled to listen to the principles so long and 
faithfully promulgated, There was a little dis- 
order, some indeness, a taste of disgusting 
officiousness, but in each instance, and we cap 
prove what we ‘ay, this discourteousness emana- 
ted from our ventlemen friends. The women, 
from a lack of proper discipline, were, the least 
bit in the world, unparliamenta y, but that was 
all. We shall be able to manipulate all the 
wires before long, and what a merry tune we 
will jingle when we pull the last wire of Woman 
Suffrage. 


Again we must accord to women the benefit of Mr. 
Combe’s distinction between training and teaching. lt 
is certain, that on the platform, lawyers behave a great 
deal better than ministers. They are not so easily pro- 
voked : do not become so personal; and carry them- 
selves with more dignity in debate, Yet in all of these 
things, ministers are as well taught as lawyers. But 
speaking from the pulpit with no one to call them to 
account, ministers do not get trained to self-control in 
debate. But the whole business of a lawyer is a training 
for this self government. Women have just come 
on to the platform. Of course, training for debate—that 
training which brings self-control, and the faculty to 
speak to the point—cannot be hers. To expect her at 
this stage of her public career, to behave as well as 
lawyers and politicians (when sober, we mean,) is unjust. 

May we add, that in what we have thus written, we 
are not so blinded as to imagine we are getting the good 
will ot those whose errors of feeling and judgment we 
have sought to explain. We are fully persuaded that 
any word in this direction will give offence, in that it 
will be construed into an apology by those who fee) ita 
humiliation to be regarded as ina position calling for 
apology. And we are not able to conceive it possible to 
put our real thoughts into words which the parties most 
interested will not scout as presuming and patronizing. 
It any other motive than a simple wish to write in the 
interests of truth and justice has actuated us, it puzzles 
us to conceive what that motive is, —Metropolitan Record, 

That’s right Mr. Record! Talk it up that 
way. Just give woman a chance. Folks don’t 
differ so much after all in their opinions when 
they come to understand each other. Don’t 
worry about motives. Just be sincere in the 
expression of your real, genuine sentiments. 
Give all their due, and speak your mind. Agi- 
tation is the thing. 


UniversaL SurrraGE.—The convention held in this 
city, last week, by the Equal Rights Association, was 
largely attended, and comprised an imposing repre- 
sentation of the talent, public spirit, and moral purpose 
of the various sections of the country. It showed, very 
clearly, that the great principle of impartial suffrage, 
independent of race, sex, or color, is rapidly advancing 
in the favor of the people, and especially that applica. 
tion of the principle which admits women to a partici- 
pation in the franchise. Addresses were delivered by 
Mrs, Elizabeth Cady Stanton, Rev. O. B, Frothingham, 
Misa Anthonv, Miss Couzins, of St. Louis; Rev. A. B. 
Blackwell, Mrs. Livermore, Miss Olive Logan, and 
others. Letters, expressing a warm sympathy with the 
objects of the association were received from John 
Stuart Mill, Jutes Favre, Goldwin Smith, A, Bronson 
Alcott, Grace Greenwood, and other distinguished per- 
sons. Mrs. Stanton, president of the association, occu- 
pied the chair, and conducted the proceedings with 
admirable tact and success. With the exception of the 
disturbance made by a few negrophilistic boors of the 
masculine gender, the conduct of the body would reflect 
crediton any cultivated, earnest, and enthusiastic assem- 
blage in Christendom. Mrs. Stanton’s address was one of 
the most notable features of the occasion, being, in- 
deed, w masterpiece of dignified, impassioned oratory, 
broad, statesmanlike views, noble sentiment, and power- 
fulargument. We make a few extracts from it, refer- 
ring to the question of the adoption of the sixteenth 
amendment ot the Constitution, proposed in Congress 
by Hon. George W. Julian, and extending the franchise 
to women.— Home Journal. 











PereRs’s Musicat Montaiy. J. L. Peters, 198 Broad- 
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ANoTHER WorkinG Woman’s CoNVENTION was 
held in Boston on the 20th inst. It had, like 
the first convention, as its central idea, the pro- 
vision of homes for working women, though 
the matter of wages now paid to women, of 
course, came in for a full share of attention. 
The establishment of industrial homes for wo- 
men in the country was advocated. Several 
western women in the audience, callsd upon the 
working. women to leave Boston and go West, 
where starvation is impossible. 





A youna lady possessing 00d health, fluent 
command of Janyuage, great concentrativeness, 
strong intellect, retentive memory, industry 
that never tires, a good educaticn, and a high 
ambition to distinguish herself as a lawyer, and 
who has the means of support whilst pursuing 
her legal studies, can learn of a rare opportunity 
for receiving first-class but gratuitous instruc- 
tion by applying to Miss Anthony, Revoturion 
office, Woman’s Bureau, 493 East 23rd St., N. Y. 





No argument can be adduced to show a man’s right to 
vote that does not apply equally well to a woman’s right 
to vote. Men do not vote because they are men, but be- 
cause they are human, responsible beings. So, all wo- 
men, and all the reasons which hold in one case, clinch 
alsoin the other. * * * Give the woman the ballot, 
and the colored man will in no other way so quickly get 
his just rights.—Frederick Douglass, 





Woman is courted and wedded as an angel, and yet de- 
nied the dignity of arational and moral being ever after. If 
woman’s mental characteristics are essentially the same 
as man’s, the same reasons which uphold universal suf- 
frage for the male sex must extend it dlso to the female, 

There would seem to be no escape from the claims of 
woman to fill the rivhts of citizenship, whether sue is 
considered as possessing the same nature with man, or 
one peculiar and different, In the one case, she can 
claim to exercise the elective franchise of common right, 
and in the other from a peculiar necessity.—Hon. E. P, 
Hurlbut, of New York. 





Tae question of the rights of suffrage for women is 
easy of solution. I look upon it merely in the light of 
right. Why have woman anyjless right to vote than 
men? J can see no suflicient answer.—Hon. 8. E. Se- 
wall, Boston. 





A Bir or Justice.—The Pittsburg Republic reports 
the following: ‘A West Virginia sheriff commends 
hi If to the f les of his county by ordering his 
deputies to except the property of widows in making 
tax levies.” 
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Mars. Perrioru Kina, daughter of the late James L. 
Pettigru, of Charleston, and authoress of “ Busy Mo- 
ments ot an Idle Woman,” “ Lily,”’ and other novels, 
has been appointed a clerk in the Post Office Depart- 
ment at Washington. 





THE BENEDICT 11ME WATCH. 
— 


Tue enterprising firm of Benedict Brothers have now 
ready at their “ up-town’’ establishment, 691 Broadway, 
an extensive and elegant assortment of Gold and Sil- 
ver Wetches tor the Spring trade of 1869, to which they in- 
vite the attention of the readers of ** THe ReEvoLuTION”’ 
and all others who desire a perfect TIMg-KEEPER. Their 
stock comprises the various grades of the American 
Waltham and the choicest imported watcher. They 
have also, in addition, a fine quality of watch which 
they have named the ** Benedict Time Watch,” they 
having the supervision of the manutactare of the move- 
meats, which are of nickel, which has proved to be a 
metal more durable than brass or other compound 
metals, and less liable to contraction or expansion by 
the fluctuating character of the temperature of this cli- 
mate, This movement gives greater accuracy aud re- 
quires less repairs than the others. Their stock of 
American Watches is unrivalled, All the various grades 
may be found at their counters at the lowest prices, reg- 
ulated and in every respect warranted. The Messrs. 
Benedict Brotvers have secured their reputation and ex- 
tensive patronage by a strictly hovorable course in con- 
ducting their busiuess, sel'ing the best of goods at fair 
prices. We feel sate iu commending this establishment 
to the consideration of our readers, and would say toall, 
if you want a good, reliable Watch, go to Benedict Bro- 
thers, up town, 691 Broadway. 
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MONEY AND VALUE. 





Socrety is now in a transition state as re- 
gards money, consequently there is a confu- 
sion in the minds of most people as to what 
money is, and should be. Nearly all words are 
used im a variety of senses, according to the 
*«stand point” of the user, and the first step 
therefore in consideration of any question, is a 
definition of terms. In barbarous periods, 
money has always been a commodity of some 
sort, valued by the people because of its rarity 
or for some real or fancied advantages possessed 
byit. As people become civilized and exchanges 
increase, it is found inconvenient to use a com- 
modity of any sort, and a representative is sub- 
stituted, usually in the form ot a promis: or or- 
der to pay, written on paper. When this is in 
the form of bank bills, 1t is popularly spoken of 
as money. When it is made a legal tender, it is 
a tubstitute for money and performs all the 
functions of money. Hence it comes to be re- 
garded as such, although it is not purely and 
simply monéy, because it recognizes some comw- 
modity (goid or silver) as the ultimate money 
which it promises, but always falsely, to pay. 
Money, in a civilized community, should be 
purely representative, not of any one kind of 
commodity, but of that which creates all com- 
modities, and is the real thing exchanged in all 
buying and selling, namely, labor. In order to 
exchange products, the first step is to deter- 
mine values, so that the exchange may be equi- 
table. Value bas almost as many shades of 
meaning as there are men and women, and this 
question of equitable money is constantly con- 
fused by the want of a definition of value. The 
commercial or exchangeable value of a thing 
does not depend upon its use or necessity, be 





cause those things which have the utmost use 
and are of the first necessity have no exchange- 
able value, and this is the more evident the more 
indespensible the thing is. 


The air we breathe 1s of ivcalculable value ; 
for without it we cannot live five minutes, 
the mysterious magnetism which underlies all 
life, is still more so, for without it is death, yet 
no one pretends to give these exchangeable va- 
lue. 

What really constitutes and measures the 
equitable value for exchange of any product is 
the average amount of intelligently applied 
labor which it costs to produce it. The real 
unit of the measure or standard of value is there- 
fore in the tast analysis, a given portion of 
time applied to production. 

The only reason tor using gold as a standard 
of value, then, would be, that it costs a very in- 
variable amount of human labor to produce it. 
It should always be borne in mind, that the real 
thing exchanged is labor, hourforhour. ‘That 
is the best money which most facilitates this ex- 
change and does not, like gold and _ silver 
money or bank bills, enable the shrewd finan- 
cier and the middle man, and speculatos of all 
sorts, to get days of the labor of others in ex- 
change for houre or minutes of their own, their 
own labor being devoted maiuly to the banetul 
business of setting others to work productively 
while they enjoy a large share of the products. 
Money should, as directly as possible, represent 
labor, and as a conseqence, enable the laborer 
to exchange the products of his labor equit- 
ably for the products of other men’s labor. ‘l'o 
do this, it is neither necessary nor desirable that 
money should be convertible into any one kind 
of merchandise. What is required is, that it 
shall buy all and every kind of merchandise, 
gold and silver, when desired, as well as other 
more necessary and more universally sought for 
products, The money question is sometimes 
still further confused by bringing in foreign na- 
tions and our need of praying what we owe them, 
in what they are willing to take. The simple 
truth is, that the real business is the exchange of 
our products for their's, and all civilized foreign 
nations prefer something else to gold, and for the 
most part, our cotton corn, dairy products and 
other useful articles pay for the commodities 
(many of them worse than useless) which we 
import. We produce gold largely, and it is 
quite as proper to export it as cotton, and send- 
ing it abroad, were it, as we hope it soon will be, 
demonetised, would not disturb finances more 
than the export of any other article. ‘Other 
nations do not ask about our laws or our cus- 
toms ” or care for our money, “ but what is the 
weight and fineness of the coins” or bullion ** we 
offer for their commodities,” just as they look 
at the quality of the cotton, wheat or cheese we 
send them. The money of this vation is for its 
own use, not for exportation, any more than the 
railroads we build to serve as instruments of ex- 
change in their way. 

Let us agree, then, to call money, that which 
represents and is the title to a definite, ascer- 
tained amount of labor or its products, and let 
us not confound commodities with the means by 
which we estimate and exchange them ; to doso 
is to fail to distinguish between the cloth and 
the yard-stick. F. 8. ©. 





THE MONEY MARKET 


closed easy on Saturday ut 6 to7 per cent. on call. and 
prime business notes were discounted at 7 to 8 per cent. 
The weekly bank statement is favorable, showing an in- 
crease in the legal reserve without proportionate expan- 
sion, 








The following table shows the changes in the New 
Yor x city banke this week compared with the preceding 
week : 


May 15. ° May 22. Differences. 
Loans, $269,498,897 $270,275,952 Inc. $777,055 
Specie, 13,374,769 15,429,404 Ine. 54,935 
Circulation, 33,977,794 33,927,386 Dec, 60,408 
Deposits, 199,392,449 199,414,869 Inc. 22,420 
Legal-tenders, 56,501,356 57,838,298 Inc. 1,336,942 


THE GOLD MARKET 
was active and and advanced during the week, with wide 
and frequent fluctuations. 


The fluctuations inthe gold market for the week were 
as follows : 


Opening. Highest. Lowest. Closing 
Monday, May 17, 141‘ 142 140% 141% 
Tuesday, 18, 14175 142'2 14134 142 
Wednesday, 19, 142 14334 141% 14334 
Thursday,20, 142% 144% 143% 143% 
Friday, 21, 143°4 143¢ 141% 141% 
Sat’day, 22, 140% 141°¢ 140% 14134 


THE FOREIGN EXCHANGE MARKET 
was firmer at the close of the week, prime bankers 60 
days sterling bills being quoted 109%; to 1092, and sight 
110%. . 

THE RAILWAY SHARE MARKET 


was buoyant and active throughout the week with the 
exception of Pacitic Mail which broke down to 854, ex- 
dividend, equal to 8814 dividend on. 


The tollowing are the closing quotations : 


Cumberland, 30 to 80‘; ; W., F. & Co. Ex., 33 to 3344 ; 
American, 40 to 40', ; Adams, 60°{ to 61's ; United States, 


66 to 6614 ; Mert’s, Union, 15 to 164; ; Quicksilver, 2014 


to 20!4; Canvon, 6244 to 6314; Pacific Mail, 8513 to 8554: W 
U. Telegraph, 43%; to 43%; N. ¥. Central, 19244 to 
192'¢; Erie, 28% to 2844; Erie preferred, 5114 to 52; 
Hudson River, 163', to 163!; ; Reading, 99% to 9944 ; 
Tol Wabash & W.76'; to77; Tol., Wabash & W. pref., 
81 to 82; Mil. & St. Paul, 761; to 7644; Mil. & St. Paul 
preferred, 8644 to 8's ; Fort Wayne, 15744 to 158; 
Obio & Miss., 35% to 3€ ; Michigan Central, 128to 130 ; 
Michigan Southern, 106'; to 106% ; Illinois Central, 
147 to 148; Cleve. & Pitts., 94'¢ to 9414 ; Lake 
Shore, 10644 to 106'4; Rock Island, 126'4 to 126% ; 
Northwestern, 915; to 91%; ; Northwestern preferred 
10414 to 1045%: Mariposa, 231, to 2344 ; Mariposa pref. 
50%¢ to 6044. 
UNITED STATES SECURITIES 

were active and buoyant in the early part of the week, 
and quiet and steady at the close of Saturday. 


Fisk & Hatch, 5 Nassau street, report the following 
quotations : 


United States sixes, Pacific Railroad, 107'¢ to 107% ; 
United States sixes, 1881, registered, 122'¢ to 12244 ; 
United States sixes, coupon, 122% to 123; United 
States five-twenties, registered, 117 to 117'4 ; United 
States five-twenties, coupon, 1862, 122% to 123; 
United States five-twenties, coupon, 1864, 117 to 
11744; United States five-twenties, coupon, 1865, 
119 to 119‘; United States five-twenties, coupon 
new, 1865, 120 to 12014 ; United States five-twenties, cou- 
pon, 1867, 120 to 12944}; United States five-twenties, 
coupon, 1868, 120 to 1201 ; United States ten-forties, re- 
gistered, 108%; to 109 ; United States ten-forties, euupon, 
109% to Llu, s 

THE CUSTOM DUTIES 


for the week were $1,857,149 in gold against $2,589,597, 
$2,593,026 and $2,241,519 for the preceding weeks, 
The imports of merchandise for the week were $7,074,090 
in gold against $5,589,324, $7,672,849, and $9,703,952 for 
the preceding weeks, The exports, exclusive of specie, 
were $3,871,328 in currency against $4,622,424, $2,809, 
834, and $4,471,695 tor the preceding weeks. The ex- 
ports of specie were $232,258 against $622,236, $,425,890 
and $569,289 for the preceding weeks, 





' ) iit RETAIL DRY GOODS 
STORE ; DOWN TOWN. 


AT NO. 12 VESEY STREEET, 
NEXT TO THE ASTOR HOUSE, 


Dry Goods may be purchased at Retail, always as low, 
and most articles at lower prices, than at the up-town 
stores. 

Bargains from Auction daily. 


Call and see, 78.71 
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REMOVAL. 
I E. WALRAVEN 


HAS REMOVED HIS STOCK OF 
UPHOLSTERY GOODS, 
LACES CURTAINS AND LINENS 
FROM NO 686 BROADWAY TO 
NO. 751 BROADWAY, 


BELOW EIGHTH STREET. 
10 PER DAY GUARANTEED. Agents 
to sell the Home SHUTTLE SEWING MACHINE, 
Iv makes the LOCK sTITOH, ALIKE ON BOTH SIDES, has 
the under-feed, and is equal in every respect to any Sew- 
ing Machine ever invented. Price $25. Warranted for 


5 years. Send for circular. Address JoHNsON, CLARK 
& Co., Boston, Masa., Pittaburgh, Pa., or St. Louis, Mo. 








10 A DAY GUARANTEED 
To active, rushing agents who will engage in 
tue sale of a new, Griginal and intensely interesting 
work, THE SCIENCE OF A NEW LIFE, a book that 
every man and woman will purchase on seeing. No 
competition, exclusive territory and large commissions 





given. Address for circulars, COWAN & CO., 746 Broad- 
way, New York, 1-74 
MISses WALTON, 

DEALERS IN 

PIANOS, ORGANS, MELODEONS, 
MUSICAL MERCHANDISE, SHEET MUSIC AND 
BOOKS. 
AGENTS FOR 


SSTEINWAY PIANOS. 
105 JEFFERSON ST., BLOOMINGTON, ILL. 


8. A. E. WALTON, M. L. WALTON. 


ECURE A HOME. 


A SAFE AND PROFITABLE INVESTMENT. 
ONLY TEN DOLLARS 
IN THE VILLAGE OF FARMINGDALE, LL 
BATEMAN, ALEXANDER & CO., 
171 Broadway, Room, 16. 





yes PUBLISHED, 





“TALE OF A PHYSICIAN; 
OR, 
THE SEEDS AND FRUITS OF CRIME.” 


BY ANDREW JACKSON DAVIS, 





A wonderfully interesting book. Society is unveiled, 
Individual miseries and circumstantial crimes are 
brought to light. The reader is introduced to dis- 
tinguished men and noted women in New Orleans: 
Cuba, Paris, and New York. The startling tmals and 
tragical events of their lives are truthfully recorded. 
This volume is as attractive as 


THE MOST THRILLING ROMANCE, 


and yet it explains the producing causes of theft, 
murder, suicide, foticide, infanticide, and the other 
nameless evils which aflflict society and alarm all 
friends of humanity. 


Published in fine style, and for sale by WILLIAM 


WHITE & CO., Boston. Also, at the AMERICAN’ 
NEWS COMPANY, No. 121 Nassau street, New 
YORK, 

Price, $1. Postage, 16 cents. Liberal discounts 
to the trade, 10 & 72 





A= INGRAHAM, Psychometrist and 
Clairvoyant. Attends to Diagnosis and treatment 


of disease on first or spiritual principles. Delineations 
ot character (apiritual) in full by locks of hair. Alsothe 
adaptability of certain organizations to special pursuits, 
business, or professions indicated. Terms: $2 per sit- 
ling. No. 224 West 33d street, between 7th and sth 
avenues, 73-ly 








335 











|. heme CRANE, KETCHAM & BOWER, 


DESIGNERS 
AND 
ENGRAVERS ON WOOD, 
763 BROADWAY, NEW YORK- 
ABBIE T, CRANE, 


Ww. U + 


A. A. CONSTANTINE’S 
PERSIAN HEALING OR PINE-TAR SOAP. 


Each cake is stamped “A. A. Constantine’s Persian 
Healing or Pine-Tar Soap, Patented March 12, 1867’’— 
no other is genuine. 

BEWARE OF Imirations. For the ToiLet, Bata and 
Nursery this Soap has no equal. It preserves the com- 
plexion fair, removes all Dandruff, keeps the Hair soft 
and silky and prevents it from falling off, and is ‘ the 
best Hair Renovator in use.” 

Ir Cures Chapped Hands, Pimples, Salt Rheum, 
Frosted Feet, Burns, all diseases of the Scalp and Skin, 
Catarth of the Head, and is a Goop SHAVING Soap. 

Tae Soap, as it justly deserves, has already won the 
praise and esteem ot very many of our first families in 
this city and throughout the country. It is used exten- 
sively by our best physicians. Wherever used it has be- 
come a household necessity. We advise all to try it, 
For sale by all Dealers. Agents wanted. Call or address 

A. A. CONSTANTINE & CO., 
43 Ann street, New York. 


H" BISCUIT, MUFFINS, WAFFLES, 


BREAD, ETC., 


May be eaten Hor with impunity by InvaLips and Dys- 
PEPTIOS! if made with 


HORSFORD’S SELF-RAISING 
BREAD PREPARATION. 


Prepared under direction of Professor FE, N. Hors- 
FoRD, of Harvard University, Cambridge, Mass. 

It restores to FINE FLOUR the PHOSPHATES which 
are removd with the bran, It agrees alike with infants 
andstrong men. ‘end tor the printed opinions of Baron 
Liebig, of Germany ; Prof. Doremus, of N. Y.; Dr. C. 
T. Jackson, Mass., State Chemist, and others. 

WILSON, LOCKWOOD, EVERETT & CO., 
201 Fulton street, N. Y., General Agents. 


‘te RANCES ‘Kercuam, ‘Laura E. BowER 





69.94 
J gynty TIME TABLE for this month 
has every train, station, steamboat, and landiay 
City Map sent by mail, 25 cents, 
BENEDICT BROTHERS, Jewelers, 
691 Broadway, N. Y. 


$20 A DAY to Male and Female Agents 
to introduce the B U C K E Y E $20 SHUTTLE SEWING 
MACHINES, Stitch alike on botn sides, aud is the only 
LICENSED SHU?V'TLE MACHINE in tne market sold tor 
less than $40. All others are infringements, and the 
seller and user are liable to prosecution and imprison- 
ment. Full particulars free. Address W. A. HENDER- 
80N & Co., Cleveland, Ohio. 68.80 





_—- BATES, 


NOTARY PUBLIC, 
ROOM NO. 9, LAW BUILDING, 
N. W. COR. THIRD AND PINE STS,, ST. LOUIS, 
Speck attention om to thing Depectiieen tf. 


ETROPOLITAN SAVINGS BANK, 
New Marble Fire-proof Banking House, Nos, 1 
and 3 Third Avenue, New York, opposite Cooper Lnwt1- 
TUTE. 


SIX PER CENT. INTEREST PAID ON ALL SUMS 
FROM $5 TO $5,000. 

One dollar received on deposit. 

Interest commencing in January, April, July, and 
October, and moneys deposited on or before the 20th ot 
these months draw interest from the Ist of the same, 

ISAAC T. SMITH, President. 

T. Ww. , LILLIE, Secretary. 

ARKET SAVINGS BANK, 
82 NASSAU, NEAR FULTON STREET. 
Open daily from 10 . ‘A.M. to 3 P. M., and on Mondays 
and Thursdays from 5 to 7 P.M. 
SIX PER CENT. INTEREST, 
free from government tax allowed. 
INTEREST TO COMMENCE ON THE FIRST DAY OF 


EACH MONTH, 
WM. VAN NAME, President, 
HENRY R. CONKLIN, Secret 9-71 


Weer aes GARDNER, 


TREASURE CITY, 
WHITE PINE DISTRICT, LANDER CO., NEVADA, 


BROKER, 
For the Purchase and Sale ot 
MINING CLAIMS AND REAL ESTATE. 
CORRESPONDENCE SOLICITED. 
Refers to Joun A. Paxton, Banker, Treasure City. 

M. T. Kates, Cashier, Ist National Bank, 
Agency, Treasure City, Nevada. 

J. Frntayson, Austin, Nevada. 

Day & Co., Treasure City. * 
*H°? WTO TREAT THE SICK 
WITHOUT MEDICINE,” 

Is a question which intelligent persons are beginning 
earnestly to ask, and which is ably and satisfactorily an- 
swered in a new work with the above title, by James C 
Jackson, M.D., Physician-in-Chiet of “Our Hone on 
the Hillside’’ at Dansville, Livingston Co,, New York. 
Dr. Jackson is well qualified, by experience and by re- 
search, to give satisfaction on this subject, for in the 
Institution over which he presides, he has treated, with 

] » many th J sick men, women and 
children, afflicted with all the forms of diseases common 
to the people of the United States, without having given 
to any of them any medicine. 

“This book describes the symptoms of different dis- 
eases and his manner of treating them so minutely as 
to make it a practical guide for families. 

Price, by mail, $3.25. 

Address, AUSTIN, JACKSON, & CO., 

“Our Home," Dansville, 
Livingston Co., N. Y. 





B. E N E DtowrT’s 
TIME 
WATCHES, 
BENEDICT BROTHERS, 
JEWELERS, 

No, 691 BROADWAY, 
Between Amity and Fourth Sts., 
Sole Agents for the Remontoir Church Clocks. Also 
Agents for the American Waltham Watches. Very low 


price, Send for price list, 


THE “BENEDICT’S TIME WATCH,” 
Having proved an exact time-keeper, we confidently re- 
commend it to those wishing to keep the correct time, 
and in order to introduce it throughout the country, wo 
offer to send it free of express charges at the following 
prices : 4 grades, $120, $180, $240, $300, in 18 carat gold 
cases, Reference, Tar INDUSTRIAL AMERICAN. Address 
BENEDICT, BROTHERS, Jewelers, 
691 BROADWAY. 


EGRAAF & TAYLOR, 


FURNITURE, CARPETS AND MATTRESSES. 
WHOLESALE AND RETAIL, 
MANUFACTORY AND WAREROOMS, 

87 and 89 Bowery, 65 Christie street, 130 and 
and 132 Hester street. 

[Connected tnder one roof.) 

We have now on hand the largest stock of entirely 
new patterns and designs for turnishing houses through- 
out ever offered by one house in the city, and at a great 
reduetion in price, 

Our Carpet DepARTMEN is under the superintend- 
ence ot H. 8. BARNES, who is well and favorably known 
to the public, having been a long time with Sloane & Co., 
in Broadway, and for the last four years with Lord & 
Taylor. Our stock of Carpets is entirely new and well- 
selected, this branch having been just added to our busi- 
ness. 

The Matrress DEPARTMENT 18 entirely under our su- - 
pervision, a}l being made on the premises, Every Mat- 
trass guaranteed. 

Steamboats, Hotels, Churches, Public Halls and Private 
Houses, turnished throughout, at wholesale prices, 

The Floating Palaces of the People’s Line on the Hud- 
son River were furnished by us, 

PRICES DEFY COMPETITION. 
Second and Third Avenue Cars pass our Stores, 
ENTRANCE, 87 & 89 Bowery. © 


M™. DEMOREST’S PATTERNS of every 
new and useful design for Ladies’ and Children 
Dress. Emporium of Fashions. 

for price list. 





838 Broadwa 
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Ho" LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY, 


258 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 


ASSETS, TWO MILLION DOLLARS. 10,000 MEMBERS. 


Thie Company does not present “‘ greater advantages 
to ite Policy-Holders than any othcr Company in the 
country.” But for every feature which an iutelligent 
and careful man would desire to examine beiore 
choosing a company to be the depository of the fund 
designed tor his loved ones when he has left, the HOME 
will compare favorably with any other. 


BECAUSE : 


Its Directors are among the first men for character and 
wealth in the country. 

Its assets are as large, compared with actual liabilities, 
as the oldest and best company in existence. 

Its membership is as carefully selected as that of any 
company. 

It is a mutual company, with the important addition 
that its directors ure all personally interested in iis aflairs, 
and it treats all its members with EQUAL JUSTICE 
AND LIBERALITY. 

Its Policies are all aon-forfeiting in the best practi- 
cable sense. 

Its assured are not confined to certain degre 2s of long- 
titude, but are free to travel aud seside where they 
please. 

Ite profits or surplus earnings are carefully ascer- 
ained annually, aud DIVIDEI to its members in exact 
proportion to their contributions thereto, 

Its members are vever required to pay more than two 
hirds of the premium, the balance remaining as a per- 
manent loan (without notes) to be paid by the dividends. 

Its funds are kept securely invested in the most unex- 
ceptionable and reliable form. 

Its expenses are as LOW as the real interest of its 
members will permit ; not one dollar is expended reck- 

essly. 

lt pays every hovest claim on its tunds with the ut- 

promptitude. 
resists every attempt to rcb its members by dis- 
onest claims, or blacimailing pretences. 

For further reasons, see Pampblet and Circular, which 
will be sent by mail to any address if requested. 


OFFICERS: 
WALTER 8. GRIFFITH, President. 
GEORGE C, RIPLEY, Secretary. 

ISAAC FROTHINGHAM, Treasurer. 

WILLIAM J. COFFIN, Cashier. 


18. ly. 


p™ BROWNING AND LARKIN 
HAVE OPENED A 


HEALTH [INSTITUTE 


at 23 and 25 East Fourtb street, New York, between 
Broadway and Bowery, which offers many advantages to 
invalids. 


In connection with geveral Hygienic treatment, they 
have combined the 


TURKISH AND RUSSIAN BATHS. 


The Swedish Movement Rooms will be second to none. 
We consider the proper application of the Movements 
incalculably important in the treatment of Uterine dis- 
eases, Paralysis, Consumption, Spinal Curvature, Tor- 
pidity of Liver, Constipation, Piles, Coldness of Ex- 
tremities, etc. 

Ever attention will be given to secure that greatest of 
earthly blessings—Health. 

Invalid ladies will be under the special care of Dr 

arriett H. Hoffman Larkin, who will be pleased to 
welcome her former patients and friends. 

Dr. Browning’s large experience in conducting a 
HeattH Instrrote will assure his friends that he will 
yabor earnestly and faithfully for the benefit of his 
patients. 

And, indeed, the proprietors intend theirs to be a 
PLEASANT HOUSE, where guests will receive every atten- 
tion conducive to their comfort. 

Transient and permanent boarders eccommcdsted, 


HE REVOLUTION JOB 
PRINTING ESTABLISHMENT. 
83 Beekman Street, near William. 
BILL-HEADS, OIRCULARS F 
PROGRAMMES, PAMPHLETS 
VISITING AND WEDDING CARDS 





IMPORTANT ANNOUNCEMENT IN LIFE INSUR- 
ANCE. 


HE HOMCOPATHIC MUTUAL LIFE 
INSURANCE ©0., 


No, 231 Broapway, New York, 

Insures lives upon Homeopathic, Allopathic, or Eclectic 
priaciples, and upon any plan or methed adopted by any 
responsible compsny,—ereept the high rates of premium. 

Its terms of insurance (upon either tbe stock or non- 
participating, or the mutual plan with annual dividends 
of profits) are leas than those of any other company, 
State or National. 

No extra charge on account of employment or travel- 
ling, the assured being required only ia such cases to 


when the same is particularly hazardous. 
ALL POLICIES NON FORFEITABLE. 
CAPITAL, PREMIUMS, AND DIVIDENDS ALL CASH. 

This Company, in addition to the blessings and bene- 
fits which flow trom Life Insurance, has another, and, 
we trust, a higher object, viz., the vindication of a cause, 
the cause of medical independence and liberty, against 
medical intolerance and dogmatism. In this we know 
we have the 8: mpathy of allintelligent and independent 
men and women, and ask that this sympathy be put into 


advise the company of change of bnsiness or location,~ 





i tial OF CALIBAN AND SHYLOCK ; 


A TALE OF CAPTIVE LADY, ENIGHT, TOURNEY AND CBU- 


SADE. 

{t treats Catholicism, Uuiversalism, Socialism, Swe- 
denborgianism, Spiritualism, Woman's Rights and Free- 
Divorce as candidly as Hepworth Dixon or Parton. 

Treats of the Woman Question in more aspects than 
any other work of its size.—Revolution, Oct. 8. 

Singularly profound, and crammed full of thoughts. 
Affords volumes of suggestions.—Banner of Light. 

One of the most astonishing and mysterious books 
ever issued. Bold sometimes brilliant.—Phila. City Item 

Large 8 vo. 50 cents, postpaid. American News Co., 
New York ; A. Winch, Phila, ; N. E, News Co., oe 


(See advertisement Oct. 8.] 517 
MONMOUTH, 


P OR T 
NEW JERSEY, 


ON THE SEA SHORE, 
ONE HOUR FROM NEW YORK. 


Bathing, Boating, Fishing. Village Lots, suitable for 
any kind o: manufacturing business requiring water 
fronts, and freyuent communication with the city, for 
sale cheap to capitalists for an investment, or on easy 
terms for improvement. 

Also for sale, farms in different states, and unimproved 
land, in large or smali tracts, in New Jersey and South- 
ern and Western States. 

Inquire of B. FRANKLIN CLARK, 1 Park Place, New 
York. 





practical form, vy insuring in the only purely H 
pathic Company in the Aulantic States. 


Women taken al the same rates as men. 

All contemplating hte insurance will further their own 
interests by securing a policy in the Homcopatbic Mu- 
tual of New York. 

Our rates are the lowest, and our responsibility un- 
doubted. 

Send for Circulars and Tables. 





D. D. T. MARSHALL, President. 
JAMES CUSHING, Jr., V. Pres. 
ELIZUR WRIGHT, Actuary. 
EDW. A. STANSRURY, Secretary. 
A. HALStKY PLUMMER, Ass’t. fec’y. 
yg: L. alg Neer Counsel. 
. M. Kexioaa, M.D. 
J. W. Mrrewewt, M.D. Medical Examiners, 
At office daily trom 2M. to 2 P.M. 
Agents and Soiicilors wanted. 


GENERAL AGENTS. 


Dr. Joun Turner, 725 Tremont street, Boston. 

REYNELL & CLEVELAND, 231 Broadway, New York and 
New Jersey. 

CuaR_es G. WicuTMAN, Bristol, Conn. 
and West Virginia. 

P. H. Eaton, 343 F street, Washington, D. C. 

Joun W. MARSHALL, Aurora, Lilinois, for North Western 
States 

Invina Van Wart, JR., Pittsfield, for four Western 
Counties of Massach setts. 

Joun G. Drew, 271 Broad street, N. J. 

Joun V. Hogan & Co, 203 N. Third street, St. Louis, 
for Missouri, Kansas, etc. 

E. A. Lopag, M.D., Detroit, for Michigan. 

* york opted M.D., for Northern and Central New 





He B. STANTON, 
AND 
. HENRY STANTON, 
ATTORNEYS AND COUNSELLORS AT LAW, 


62 CEDAR STREET, 
NoTary PUBLIC, 


R. A. SM TH’ Ss WATER CURE. 

The Hygeian Home is situated on the eastern slope 

of Cushion Mountain, in a mild climate, with pure air, 

soft water, dry walks, grand scenerv, and all the home 

comforts to make life happy. The cure is easy of access 

by railroad, Come either to Reauing, Pa., or Harrisburg, 
thence to Wernersville, on Lebanon i! kailroad. 
Addreas all letters to A. SMITH, M.D., 

eunntiie Berks 'Co., Pa. Pa. 


Bu« BOOKS, STATIONERY, “a 


FRANCIS & LOUTREL, 
45 Marpen Lane. 
All kinds of first-class Account Books, Paper and Sta- 
tionery for business, professional and private use, at 
moderate prices. Job Printing, Engraving, Litho 
graphic Work and Book B'nding of every style. 
Pleage call or send your orders. 
RS. J. B. JONES, M.D., PHYSICIAN, 
Surgeon and Accoucheur, 185 Newark Avenue, 
Jersey City. Office hours, from 8 to 10 a.m. and 7 to 
p.m. 
Special attention to female diseases, 


1 eases PRINTING, 


NEW Yous. 





21 ly 








33 Beekman St top floor, 








a etesn HYGENIAN HOME, 


gn HEIGHTS, S 


R. T. TRALL, M.D., 
ELLEN BEARD HARMAN, M.D., | Physicians. 


Better treatment than can be had in the city at less 
than half the expense. The poor taken at less than hal 
price. Treatment sinctly Hygienic. No drugs, nor 
alcohol, nor tobacco, flesh-iood, nor Turkish baths al- 
lowed. 





LIN DENMEYR & BROTHER, 
PAPER WAREHOUSE, 


No. 15 Beekman St., New York. 





ALL PAPER MADE TO ORDER. 


St: LAWRENCE UNIVERSITY, 
CANTON WN. Y. 

The attention of Young ladies and gentlemen intend- 
ing or desiring to enter College is called to the advan- 
tages thia University offers. its four years Scientific 
course and Classical course are as high and complete as 
those of Yale and Harvard. Its Proiessors are able and 
thorough. Its government firm and considerate of the 
opinions of students and parerts of all denominations 

Expenses lower than in any institution of its grade in 
the States. 

Tuition $9 per term—three terms per year. 

Board in private tamily or in College hall, $3.50 per 
week, including wasbing. 

Send for circulars stating conditions of admission and 
courses of study. 

Canton is a healthful, thriving village, county seat o 
St. Lawrence County, on the road to Watertown and 
Ogdensburg Railroad, 18 miles from the city of Ogdens- 
burg. 

For further particulars, address 
57-69 RICHMOND FISK, Jr., President 


— SEWING MACHINE, 


KINDS AND SIZES OF 





LOOK STITCH, 


RECEIVED THE FIRST PRIZE 


AT THE 
GREAT FAIR OF THE AMERICAN INSTITUTE, 
In New York, Oct. 26, 1867, 

AND HIGHEST PREMIUM FOR 
BEST MANUFACTURING MACHINE 


AT 
PARIS EXPOSITION, JULY, 1867. 
EMPIRE SEWING MACHINE CO., 


294 Bowery, New York, 
Between Houston and Bleecker streets. 





